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“OLD DEDHAM HOUSE” By LILIAN WESTCOTT HALE, A.N.A. 


FEBRUARY EXHIBITIONS 


15 Vanderbilt’ Avenue 


Jan. 28th to Feb. 8th Charcoal Drawings by Lilian Westcott Hale, A.N.A. 


Feb, 4th to 22nd Annual Exhibition of the American Society of 
Miniature Painters. 


Feb. 11th to 29th Joint Exhibition of Recent Paintings by Marie 
, Danforth Page and Marian P. Sloane. 


Feb. 25th to March 7th Recent Small Paintings by Carl Lawless. 


Fifth Avenue Galleries 


Feb. 17thto 29th Recent Paintings by Hobart Nichols. 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


ae 


* AVENUE ° FIFTH AVENUE at 5lst STREET 
15 VANDERBILT AVENUE New York City at Sist STREE' 


Grand Central Terminal Former Union Club Building 


[| OPEN DAILY 9:30 A. M. TO 5:30 P.M. CLOSED ALL DAY SUNDAY |e: 
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AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION-ANDERSON GALLERIES - INC 


Public Sale: January 31 and February 1 at 2:15 p.m. 
PERIOD FURNITURE AND ART PROPERTY OF 


Mrs. Gloria Morgan Vanderbilt 


REMOVED FROM 49 EAST 72 STREET, NEW YORK, AND SOLD BY HER ORDER 


Together with Property Sold by Order of HARVEY T. MANN, Trustee 


Property of Two New York Private Collectors and of Other Owners, Sold by Their Order 


| ENGLISH AND FRENCH PERIOD FURNITURE 
| Fine early English furniture in walnut, beautiful Sheraton 


satinwood, Georgian mahogany, and examples in the archi- 
tectural style of William Kent; also charming examples of the 
French eighteenth century. Outstanding: Queen Anne wing 
chairs in antique velvet and superb needlepoint 4 Two 
Sheraton inlaid satinwood semicircular commodes 7 Three 
rare Cromwellian chairs in original needlepoint 4 An im- 
portant George II carved and gilded six-foot wall mirror 
A very important William and Mary needlepoint armchair 
and two pairs of side chairs after Daniel Marot 4 Two satin- 
wood marquetry card tables » Queen Anne secretaries with 
mirror doors ¥ A Chippendale mahogany bachelor’s chest of 
drawers y An important William and Mary sofa in Brussels 
tapestry ¥ A pair of very important Chippendale carved 
pearwood and needlepoint armchairs in the French taste 
A Louis XVI suite in Aubusson tapestry 4 Directoire chairs 
A Louis XVI acajou serving table and small pearwood 
desk ¥ Two Louis XVI sofas in rose brocade. 


j ORIENTAL RUGS AND TAPESTRIES 


A rare and beautiful Ispahan rug, a Savonnerie carpet, Royal 
Sehnas and an important Mustaphi Fereghan; Kirman, Tabriz, 
Herat, Kashan, and Bakhtiari flower-garden examples of fine 
quality. A rare French seventeenth century small silk-woven 
tapestry, a Saxon Renaissance floral example, a Brussels silk- 
woven panel depicting Diana hunting in a Flemish landscape, 
and an important Brussels Renaissance hunting tapestry, 
eleven feet five inches in height and seventeen feet four inches 
in length. Also damasks, brocades, and embroideries. 
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| AMERICAN 


| Otto BERNET, Vice-President 








GEORGIAN AND OTHER FINE SILVER 


First-quality Georgian silver in great variety: salts, creamers, 
coffee pots, dinner plates, and salvers included. Of note: can- 
dlesticks by Paul Lamerie, sauce tureens by Paul Storr, an 
Adam-style semiglobular Irish silver hot water urn, skittle- 
ball teapots of the early period in Cork silver, a fine two- 
handled tea tray by Richard Sibley, and an important gilded 
service of flatware. An important Charles II flat-topped 
covered tankard. Rare Queen Anne items including a superb 
set of three muffineers with the engraved crest of the ancestors 
of Viscount Lascelles. A magnificent solid silver chandelier 
(1903 ounces) from Londonderry House. A number of the 
Vanderbilt horse show trophies. 


CHOICE OBJECTS OF ART AND DECORATION 


An extensive private collection of elephants in carved hard 
stones, amber, ivory, and silver, including a rare Tibetan 
lamaistic gilded and jeweled bronze elephant censer. A pair of 
Ch’ien-lung famille rose covered temple jars of important size 
and other Chinese porcelains. Majolica plaques, Italian bronze 
objects, black basalt ware busts, European porcelains, table 
glass and porcelains, decorative paintings comprising portraits 
and flower arrangements, two fine crystal chandeliers. A set 
of ten finely painted panels for a salon, of the Franco-Flemish 
eighteenth century school: a delightful variety of genre scenes, 
into some of which are introduced the signs of the zodiac; of 
various sizes with a uniform height of eight feet. 


Illustrated Catalogue One Dollar 


ON EXHIBITION DAILY FROM SATURDAY, JANUARY 25 


ART ASSOCIATION-ANDERSON GALLERIES - INC 
30 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET ” 


NEW YORK 


HIRAM H. PARKE, President 


ARTHUR SWANN, 2d Vice-President 
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A Centennial of 
Homer Watercolors 


By ANN HAMILTON SaAyrt 


One hundred ago Winslow 
Homer was born in Boston. In celebra- 
tion of this significant event the Knoed- 
ler Galleries are holding a centenary 
celebration, presenting forty beautifully 
chosen watercolors loaned for the oc- 
casion. To recall the art world of a 
generation than a hundred years 
ago, and to consider the aesthetic en- 
vironment in which he began work, is to 
realize that his contemporaries were 
thoroughly incapable of knowing that 
here Was a young liberator, a man who 
was to become one ol the most distin- 
guished revolutionaries in the history 
of American art 

Until this time the aesthetic stand- 
ards and the popular technique for 
painting had, except in a very few cases, 
been dominated by English influence 
To be sure, the Hudson River school 
was active, yet its technique was any- 
thing but indigenous even though its 
subject generally was. This condition of 
subjugation to outside influence seemed 
to suffice through those early years of 
the national life when the passion of the 
American people was cast into devel- 
oping the natural resources of the coun- 
try 

Homer was born when the English in- 
fluence was beginning to weaken, and 
well before the French influence, which 
we are still feeling in 1936, became for- 
midable. In the middle of the century, 
when he began to paint, the art world 
was bound to be uncongenial to his tem- 
perament; it was interested in European 
art on all counts; collectors of the time 
did not relish the American scene al- 
though they were hospitable to impor- 
tations inferior though they might be 
and to American imitations of European 
stvles. This was the situation through 
the years when Homer built up the 
body of his work ; 

In 1900 he was sixty-four, and de- 
stined to live and paint ten more years; 
by this turn of the century he was re- 
ceiving appreciation and _ recognition, 
and it must be said that in this he fared 
better than have many other men. He 
remained unperturbed by notoriety and 
as he had been through the years when 
he worked in an aura of unimportance 
He was always free of aesthetic preju- 
dice, being too large a personality ever 
to become ensnared by current drifts. 


years 


less 


When Homer was still in his teens his 
father apprenticed him to a lithographer. 
\t twenty-one he began to work under 
a wood-engraver and from here took 
up illustration. These years of appren- 
ticeship constituted the only teaching 
he ever had; as long as he lived he never 
identified himself with any school. The 
importance of such training cannot be 
too strongly emphasized; to be sure 
he was born endowed with the fortunate 
qualities of the illustrator and free of 
the undesirable ones, but a grounding 
in the technique of engraving and black 
and white media exerted its technical 
influence throughout his life. We have 
only to notice how well his paintings 
look in black and white reproduction to 
realize what a rare knowledge he had 
of the capabilities of black and white. 
As Theodore Bolton points out, he used 
the tone of the wood as the middle reg- 
ister in his engravings, and in his early 
paintings brown underpainting formed 
a middle register against which he 
played light or dark tones. 

In his early twenties Homer formed 
a connection with Harper's Weekly, do- 
ing illustration for this magazine. He 
was made artist-correspondent at the 
Civil War front and about this time 
he began to paint in oil. Naturally his 
first subjects were war scenes which 
were exhibited at the National Academy 
in 1863 when he was twenty-seven, and 
later at Paris in the International Exhi- 
bition. 

In 1867 he went abroad, visiting mu- 
seums and studying with no one; this 
was the first of several European trips. 
After his return he became more and 
more interested in homely subjects, 
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Courtesy of M. Knoedler & Co., Inc. 
WATERCOLORS BY WINSLOW HOMER: (ABOVE) “GULF STREAM,” 188, LENT BY THE AR lr INSTI- 
rUTE OF CHICAGO; (BELOW) “RETURNING FISHING BOATS,” 1883, LENT BY MR. HORACE CHAPIN 











PROGRESS AND POLICY: A STATEMENT 


With this issue, the 






Publisher of THe Art News has the honor to announce and to point out 
several items of change toward what has been the constant ideal of a weekly art magazine during 
the fifteen years of the present ownership. It is, first, a pleasure to announce the appointment of 
Dr. Alfred M. Frankfurter as Consulting Editor of THe Art News. Dr. Frankfurter brings to his 
post a record of scholarship which is sufficiently well known to require no further enlargement here. 
It is enough to say that his experience gained from an international activity in art research will give 
to THe Art News, guidance of a quality which will henceforth set the standard of the magazine. 

Accompanying this enlargement of the editorial staff, readers of THe Art News will notice some 
physical changes in the magazine. The cover has been made more decorative by the addition of 
another color, and the reproductions which appear upon it will be the more faithful and valuable 
because of the change from a grey to a white paper for the printing surface. The new type-face in 
which the text is printed was chosen as combining the greatest possible legibility with beauty of 
the printed page. It has also been sought to effect greater coherence and easier reading quality by 
creating more full pages of text and illustrations. The new department, “Letters,” in which the inter- 
esting opinions of our readers on pertinent subjects are to be reprinted without editorial comment, 
will be followed shortly by other regular features of like interest. 



























It is clear that these changes involve no alteration of the fundamental policies of THE ART News, 
but rather a long stride toward the higher standards which have always been its aim. The policy of 
Tue Art News has been one of constant and unceasing progress. Today the magazine can proclaim 
new standards as another milestone in that progress. Fully conscious of its important position and 
responsibilities as the oldest art publication on this continent, THe Art News will follow the lines 
laid down by these standards. Edited primarily for its readers, the great and ever growing group 
of Americans interested in art, THe Art News will continue its unique position as an international 
art weekly. Our reward will lie with the approval of our readers. 


FE. K. Franke, Publisher 


Goya: A Fine Show 
Atthe Metropolitan 


By Avrrep M. FRANKFURTER 


It is a rich and valuable exhibition 
with which the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art is about to celebrate its acquisi- 
tion of a great album of fifty drawings 
by Goya. Including, as well, eighteen 
paintings (ten of them largely unfamiliar 
to the public and borrowed from private 
collections for the occasion) and a com- 
plete collection of Goya’s prints, this 
showing of the last Spanish master, fol- 
lowing the arrangement of paintings in 
the French Exhibition just closed, does 
high credit to Mr. Wehle in his new post 
of Curator. 

Certainly there has never been, in this 
country, so excellent an opportunity to 
study in every medium the work of a 
master whose connections with the art 
of our own time are at least as strong 
as those of any of the old masters from 
whom the Impressionists and a few con- 
temporaries borrowed freely. Goya, in 
point of fact, enjoys an advantage of re- 
centness which makes his influence seem 
a little more direct than that of the oth- 
ers. Indeed one needs only to recall the 
use by Manet of entire Goya composi- 
tions from the 3 de Mayo and the 
Maja Desnuda for his Execution of 
Maximilian and Olympia, and the adop- 
tion by Renoir, during the ’seventies, of 
much of Goya’s perpendicular, streaked 
technique, to realize how strongly the 
Spaniard, dead in 1828, affected the art 
of forty to fifty years afterward. 

Yet it is unjust even to begin to meas- 
ure Goya by the conventional and usual- 
ly fair norm of following and influence 
If ever there was an individualist artist, 
a master whose affinities with the past 
were self-chosen and impenetrable, whose 
immediate circle totally lacked any real 
contact with him—surely it was Goya. 
“| have had three masters,” he said. 
“Nature, Velasquez and Rembrandt.” 
Ignoring a few years of academic train- 
ing, which these words and his work both 
disclaim, the declaration makes him the 
first emancipated eclectic artist. And so 
he ought to be considered the earliest 
of the modern masters rather than the 
last of the old. 

That, too, would explain his “good 
press” and fashionable success in recent 
years, especially since the centenary cele- 
brations, in particular the brilliant one 
in Madrid, in 1928. The Metropolitan’s 
own Spanish Exhibition in 1928, Knoed- 
ler’s Goya show in the Spring of 1934, 
and the Goya Exposition of the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale in Paris early last 
Summer, are other testimony to the re- 
cent vogue for the master—-a kind of 
honor retroactive from the exaltations 
bestowed upon the Impressionists and 
their colleagues. 

But here again, as | remarked in the 
case of the Venetian sixteenth century 
masters in these columns a few weeks 
ago, there would be in order a good deal 
more consideration of the master for his 
own sake. Few artists will repay that 
consideration as lavishly as Goya. Taken 
most subjectively at the start, his draw- 
ing is unique in quality and style—and 
it gives so much joy that, when one con- 
siders it together with his brilliant por- 
traiture and his subtle talent for the il- 
lustration of subconscious as well as con- 
scious action, it is puzzling if not a little 
stupid that many of our so-termed “left 
wing” critics are trying to make of him, 
first of all, a sociological commentator 
and politico-artistic revolutionary, and 
are unwilling to see him in the light of 
pure artist in which they insist we must 
consider their abstractionist friends. 

Though graphic work comprises by 
far the greater part of the Metropoli- 
tan’s exhibition, the paintings are first 
in the numerical order of the catalogue, 
and they have received the place of 
honor in the oval centre of the pleasant 
dix-huitiéme suite, created by Mr. Rem- 
ington for the French show, which has 
been repainted a virile shade of grey as 
a background for Goya. 

Of the several unfamiliar paintings, 

(Continued on page 7) 
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HOMER, SOLTH AND NORTH 


UNDER THE COCO PALM,” 1890, LENT BY | 
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A HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITION OF WINSLOW HOMER’S WATERCOLORS 


(Continued from page 5) 
pastoral and rural. The series of Glou- 
cester watercolors are of 1573; from 
1876 until about 1880 he did many negro 
studies in Virginia, among which were 
the Watermelon Boys and Carnival. In 
1893 he exhibited at the world’s Colum- 
bian Exposition in Chicago where he 
won a gold medal. It is worth noting 
in contrast to this honor that in 1875 
when he was thirty-nine, he had ex- 
hibited twenty-six watercolors at the 
\merican Watercolor Society (which he 
had been instrumental in founding nine 
years before,) and these pictures were 
priced from thirty to one hundred dol- 
lars. Nearby were hung paintings by 
Eakins similarly priced. Homer and 
Eakins went unsold while a now un- 
remembered performance by one Vibert 
sold for three hundred and fifty dollars 
Our native flavor was still unpopular. 

In 1884 after a second trip to Europe 
Homer bought a tract of land at Prout’s 
Neck, Maine, with five hundred dollars 
which he received for the sale of one 
hundred drawings. For the rest of his 
life Prout’s Neck was to be his base of 
operations. He lived there in the sum- 
mer, going South in the winter to the 
Bahamas, Cuba, Nassau, Florida or 
Bermuda, and making periodic trips to 
Canada and the Adirondacks. He lived 
at Prout’s Neck in isolation, working in 
absorption, tending his garden, doing 
his own cooking, his daily life, like his 
art was rugged, honest and relentlessly 
independent. He never painted the nude 
and he was temperamentally unable to 
play the role of “l'homme d’interieur.” 

Moreover he never painted anything 
that he had not thoroughly known; for 
instance he lived among fishermen be- 


TWO OF THE MOUNTAIN AQUAREI 


fore attempting to paint the sea. This 
kind of integrity was outstanding at a 
time when men were in the habit ot 
painting the outsides of things and too 
often succeeding in getting down little 
more than the representational aspect 
Homer wanted only to paint the visible 
world in as understanding and objective 
a way as possible, because he loved it 
and being the sort of man he was, this 
meant living in the midst of the elements 
whose concrete manifestations so fasci- 
nated him. By 1899 he had received hon- 
our and praise from many quarters en- 
tirely by virtue of his own merit. Dur- 
ing the last few years of his life he 
became increasingly scornful of his own 
prominence, and he died as solitary in 
his own being as he had lived 

The forty wisely selected watercolors 
on view at Knoedler’s are loaned by the 
Boston Museum, the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, the Art Institute of Chicago, the 
Fogg Art Museum, the Worcester Art 
Museum, Mrs. Charles S. Henschel, Mrs 
Charles S. Homer, Mr. Victor Harris, 
the Lewisohn Collection, Dr. George 
Woodward, and anonymous individuals 
In one room are grouped the Northern 
works, in another the Southern and 
tropic ones. To pass from the first to 
the second is to step almost from one 
palette to another, the deep tones of the 
one playing richly against the higher- 
keyed warmth of the other. 

Considering the Northern works first 
in this room some eight paintings make 
themselves felt in particular, though 
indeed selection is difficult where quality 
is so nearly uniform. Number 10, Sun- 
shine and Shadow, Prout’s Neck (1894) 
and Number 14, Breaking Storm; Coast 
of Maine (1894), are generous with sil- 





very water and stern handsome tones 
Breakers Near Rocks; Prout’s Neck 
(1894), if less subtle in color is even 
more powerfully stated; this last has 
the same elemental force as Number 5 
in the second room—Coming Storm 
done in the tropics. Number 30, Waves 
Near Shore, Prout’s Neck (1895), is as 
delicately managed as any in the exhi- 
bition, done in Homer's most imagina- 
tive vein 

Another superb marine is Number 32 
Lake Saint John; rapid water pours over 
brown rocks in icy grandeur, backed up 
by a wooded shore almost black in color 
the effect one of alisterity and virility 
Number 2, Trout Fishing; Lake Saint 
John (1895), is almost without color 
composed of gray tones of varied range 
freely washed in and poignantly ac- 
cented with clean Chinese white. No bet- 
ter proof could be cited of Homer's 
consummate skill in managing black 
and white even in this unusual manner 
Color is so vividly suggested here that 
one forgets the literal absence of it 

Number 19, Leaping Trout is a glow- 
ing thing and is additionally noteworthy 
because of the personal story connected 
with it. Homer gave this to his guide in 
Canada with whom he had been on 
many Canadian expeditions. The guide 
still had no idea that Homer was a 
painter, being handsomely aloof from 
any knowledge of art. In the lower right 
hand corner of this work, Homer has 
written “To George Van Folson, from 
Winslow Homer, artist.” 

Among the finest Adirondack pieces 
are Number 16, Fishing; Adirondacks 
(1892) and Number 17, Canoeing in the 
Adirondacks (1892), which catches all 
the rich sombre pooling of shadow in a 


Courtesy of M. Knoedler & Co., Inc. 


-LES BY HOMER: (LEFT) “THE PORTAGE,” 1897; (RIGHT) “BURNT MOUNTAIN,” 1892 


mountain lake cut by slashes of late sun 
Number 18, Burnt Mountain (1892), is 
a successful dramatization of a stark 
scene; the bold composition of dead tree- 
trunks falling diagonally across the 
paper is crowned by a turbulent sky 
built up in bold cloud-masses; two fig- 
ures, skillfully woven into the total fa- 
bric, sit on the dead timber. This is a 
happy example of Homer’s illustrational 
gifts well subordinated to his elemental 
poetry 

Phe second room ts, with two or three 
exceptions, uniformly Southern. In the 
center of the facing wall is the beautiful 
Number 5 Coming Storm, already men- 
tioned in connection with Number 31 
Both in conception and color it is a 
work of great power; the dark of oncom- 
ing cloud masses above the intense green 
water waiting below, flanked on the 
right by a taut shore and trees. The ef- 
fect of strength stretches the capacity 
of the medium. 

There are other fine storm = scenes 
notably Number 40. Number 6, Return- 
ing Fishing Boats, (1883), attacks the 
difficult subject of sunset, with the sun 
still visible as a red singing ball—a phase 
of nature at which many men would 
quail, yet the whole scene is handled 
with quietness and poetry. In Numbers 
8, Gulf Stream (1889), and 15 Under 
The Coco Palm, the tropic light effects 
are handsome, and in the latter is much 
entertaining pattern of light and palm 
Number 25, Salt Kettle; Bermuda 
(1889), gives us the peculiarly sharp sun- 
light of Bermuda together with the most 
sumptuous painting of deep lucid water. 
\lso very brilliant in key is Number 21, 
Kev West; Weighing Anchor (1903). 

Number 34, The Portage (1897), is 


freely washed in and is one of the loveli- 
est pieces in the room, as dreamy in 
mood as Homer ever let himself be, the 
sky and sea pointed up by a cluster of 
masts in receding accents. In his water- 
colors of white boats in tropic waters 
Homer frequently uses untouched white 
paper for his sharpest light areas, as in 
Number 4, Turtle Pond (1898) and 
Number 21, Key West; Weighing An- 
chor (1903). This same procedure is 
used though less frequently in his paint- 
ing of sky. The paper is rarely aug- 
mented by the use of Chinese white. The 
simplicity of the method is typical of 
the man; what a sure knowledge of 
values it implies! 

Nothing has been said of Homer’s oils 
and there is no opportunity to discuss 
them here. It should be mentioned how- 
ever, that next door at the Keppel Gal- 
leries are four excellent examples of his 
etchings made, as was his custom, from 
oils. It will be remembered that he 
etched only five or six plates. The four 
shown are The Life Line (1884); Perils 
Of The Sea (i888); Erght Bells, which 
appears like an old friend; and Mend- 
ing The Nets. Of them all, and putting 
asid the element of familiarity Perils 
Of The Sea is the most powerful and 
the least illustrational; in this all detail 
is subordinated to large masses and sim- 
plified composition and it looms up like 
a large rich painting 

After examining the forty watercol- 
ors at Knoedler’s one realized again 
what a sure-footed pathfinder the man 
was, how revolutionary were both his 
approach and his palette: unique, clean, 
energetic and forthright. And how well 
he escaped the pitfalls waiting for any 

(Continued on page 12) 
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The Gova Exhibition 


(Continued from page 5 

e earliest in date is the Confidenc: ! 
Park, lent by Mr. Samuel H. Kress 
One of the series of brillant tapestry 
rtoons which Goya created for the 
yal looms in Madrid, it appears to be 
the only example of this phase of Goya's 
tivity in America; it has not been ex- 
bited publicly before, although | had 
he honor of publishing it in 1931. With 
ts active color scheme executed in the 
ld. broad brush strokes typical of the 
rtist in the ‘eighties of the eighteenth 
century, its somewhat elusive subject 
and the draughting of the mass already 

herald the genre forms of the Capric!/ 
which were to appear only in 1799, even 
though the latter were based on consid- 
erably earlier drawings, some of them in- 
cluded in the Metropolitan's new album 
Thus the Confidences has a special in- 
terest in this exhibition as an expression 
n oils, of the spirit of the early draw- 
ngs and of the aquatint-etchings of a 

later date—a bridge between the two 
lhe dashingly painted AMlayo lent by 
Mr. and Mrs. Myron C. Taylor ts an- 
ther early work which | published in 
Q31: it is also seen publicly for the first 
time. In its obviously direct painting 
from life, probably about 1785-90, it 1s 
nteresting as an antecedent to one of the 
figures of the Metropolitan's own Bal- 
No. 14 In the current exhibition 
and several other versions of that sub- 
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ject, all painted a few vears later than 
the Taylor \fajo which is likely to have 
been a study for them 

Surely, however, the most exciting of 
the lesser known paintings is the pair of 
portraits lent by Mrs. Peter Hl. B. Fre- 
linghuysen—Don Bartolomé Sureda and 
Dona Teresa Sureda—which were paint- 
ed in the earliest years of the nineteenth 
century, an indication manifest not only 
in the clothing of the subjects but also 
in the unmistakable, subjectively bril- 
liant technique which immediately pre- 
cedes the more subdued, introspective 
style that can be dated from the hard 
days following the French invasion of 
1808. What bitter humor this man Goya 
permitted himself at his subjects’ ex- 
pense—in these pictures, the inebriate 
lassitude of the husband; the prim, stub- 
born pout of the wife (one scarcely 
knows which is the cause of the other!) 
Few professional caricaturists would 
have allowed themselves such liberties 

yet Goya was paid for his satires. And 
how wonderfully he has written down 
With brush and paint, irrespective of con- 
tent, the statement of color and mass: an 
almost incredible bit of cerise-colored 
Satin, accomplished with three or four 
Strokes, sets off, against the sombre 
tones of cloak and background, the ob- 
Viously expensive hat which Don Bar- 
tolomé holds, probably as the memento 
of an extravagant adventure in his cups; 








PORTRAITS OF DON BARTOLOME AND DONA TERESA SUREDA, LENT BY MRS. FRELINGHUYSEN 
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DON JUAN CUERVO” (BELOW, LEFT); “THE WOMAN WITH A FAN” (RIGHT), LENT BY 


THE LOUVRE 





At the Metropolitan 


so Dofia Teresa’s chair, rigid in its Em- 


Les iA 


pire monumentality, seems to echo, with 
its Egyptian touch and flat technique 
the frontality and smugness of her men- 
tal and physical posture 


lhe final unfamiliar work is the por- 


trait of the architect Don Juan Antonio 
Cuervo, loaned anonymously. Dated 


i8ig, when Goya was seventy-three, it 


is an example of the really great quality 
of characterization which Goya seemed 
to personalize in his later years. Ilere 
the caricaturist has given way to the 
analyst, though both employ the same 
effective technical devices. The well con- 


sidered disposition of Cuervo’s portrait 
is, Without doubt, the best example of 
Goya's talent for organization of the pic- 
ture, among the paintings in the show 
only in the drawings is that faculty bet- 
ter perceived 

The most noteworthy of the other 
paintings on this occasion are Mrs 
Charles Shipman Payson’s coolly painted 
Don Vicente Osorio in gold and grey 
(reproduced on the cover); Mr. and Mrs 
Oscar B. Cintas’ Marquis de Caballero, 
painted in all the colorful panoply 
of the minister of state and recalling 
Goya's brilliant portraits of Ferdinand 
Vil; the almost insolently analytical 
Woman with a Fan, lent by the Louvre; 
and the very objective Don Ignacio 
Omulryan vy Rourera, lent by the Wil- 
liam Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 


aj. 





which, more than any of the paintings, 
predicts the technique of Manet and his 
fellows. The other eight pictures have 
been brought into the exhibition gallery 
out of the permanent collection of the 
museum, largely from the Havemeyer 
bequest, and they constitute eloquent 
evidence of the Metropolitan’s rich own- 
ership of Goya's paintings 

lo that wealth there has now been 
added sheer opulence through the ac- 
quisition of the fifty drawings which 
prompt the present exhibition. The 
album which held them belonged, for 
the last forty-one years, first to Mariano 
Fortuny of Venice, the famous late ro- 
mantic painter, and then to his son, who 
exhibited the group at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris last Summer, whence 
it came to the Metropolitan as one of 
its most intelligent purchases of recent 
years 

These drawings have an appeal of 
amazing breadth. To the artist and 
critic they reveal the pregnant com- 
ponents of Goya's early style, the basis 
of the paintings, the tapestry cartoons 
and the prints alike. And to the layman 
they have an attraction of equal 
strength, for they reflect a pictorial in- 
telligence which communicates itself im- 
mediately to the veriest uninitiate in the 
appreciation of draughtsmanship. What 
would be mere technical exercises on the 

(Continued on page 13) 
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The Grey Symphonies 
Of John Carroll 


lhe thirty canvases and drawings by 
John Carroll at the Rehn Galleries are 
largely the work of the past three years 
Mr. Carroll has not yet been able to 
fuse the elements he admires in the 
work of other painters into a style that 
is uniquely his own. Although no stigma 
attaches to a young painter for retain- 
ing traces of his formative influences 
there must also be a point at which they 
become an integral but invisible part of 
his expression 

In viewing the Carroll show it is hard 
not to play the game of “finding the 
concealed names.” Among the most ob- 
vious influences are Renoir, El Greco 
Laurencin and Van Dongen. At times 
they appear alone, but more often in 
bewildering conjunction on the same 
canvas. Technically, it is no mean feat 
to be able to use so many idioms with 
such knowledge and skill. Mr. Carroll 
is a superb craftsman. His work is based 
on real understanding and appreciation 
of his medium. His effects are by no 
means the result of happy accidents 
Behind the apparent ease is a history of 
discarded canvases, and concentration 
on the end in view. 

Mr. Carroll has created a dream 
world which he has peopled with young 
girls of incredible fragility and wistful- 
ness. They range all the way from the 
slyly humorous and gamine Europa of 
The Cowboy's Dream to the will-o-the- 
wisp apparition in Meeting at Twilight 
[here is a strange charm in the frail, 
withdrawn and virginal ladies who seem 
to live in a Never-Never-Land. Mr 
Carroll uses soft and delicate tonalities 
to evoke dream-like creatures brooding 
through downcast lashes on lilies of the 
valley. The very flatness of his planes 
seems to add to their wistfulness and 
inaccessibility 

The point at which Mr. Carroll most 
closely touches reality is in his portrait 
of the boy Milner. Although straight 
portraiture is not of great interest to 
many of the present generation of 
painters outside of the academicians, 
Mr. Carroll’s work has qualities which 
would make him successful in this field, 
provided that his sitters could be drawn 
from the types with whom he has peo- 
pled his dream world. 

Mr. Carroll is a Middle-Westerner by 
birth, but he does not see his country 
in the terms of the “Prairie School.” 
There are no tornadoes, share-croppers, 
or harvesters. Even his horses and 
hounds are avocations of a mind hurry- 
ing after a phantom fox. In Picnic he 
has found an interesting problem in 
light. Here he produces a greater sense 
of three-dimensional space. His land- 
scapes are, on the whole, more free from 
alien influences than his other work. 

Not the least interesting part of this 
show is the group of drawings. Here 
Mr. Carroll is entirely on his own 
ground. He is a beautifully sure drafts- 
man, with a sensitive and fluid line. He 
has no little of the ease and authority of 
the best Greek vase paintings. 


Herbert Meyer, Painter 
Of New England Scenes 


Herbert Meyer, who is showing at the 
Macbeth Gallery, is a painter in love 
with New England. He has painted Ver- 
mont in many moods from without and 
within. His sympathy and affection for 
this country have perhaps led him into 
seeing too much detail and incident in 
his effort to portray all the characteris- 
tics that have delighted his eye. 

His large canvas The End of Summer 
has been a labor of love, but it fails a 
little as a pictorial composition, because 
he has been unable to delete or simplify. 
Mr. Meyer's winter landscapes fulfil 
much more closely the strict unities of 
design for the very reason that he can 
see less to put in under a blanket of 
snow. He has perforce had to keep the 
larger simpler masses and a less compli- 
cated palette. 

In The Red House he has used a 
broader, simpler treatment with a con- 


His trees achieve 


a depth and mystery by a subordination 


detail. The focal point in this picture 
sson nh more le y defined than it 
s in the larger canvases, that it makes 
t one of the most interesting paintings 


in his show 

| he interiors sutfer from the same de- 
fect that mars the larger landscapes, the 
ramification of detail. The Dutch genre 
painters saw an enormous amount but 
they knew how to subordinate the parts 
to the composition as a whole 

Mr. Meyer has 
Though hard and bril- 
liant they nevertheless have real qual- 
ity. He is withal a pleasant colorist 
not subtle—but as fresh as the New 
I-ngland hills that he paints 


several decorative 


7 
flower studies 


Courbet to Cezanne: 
A Collected Exhibition 


lhe Bignou Gallery maintains its usual 
high standard in its present exhibition 
of the paintings of Cézanne, Courbet 
Renoir, Fantin-Latour, Van Gogh and 
Monet 

lhe three Cézannes are particularly 
fine, showing three phases of his genius 
lhe landscape of the windswept sky, 
the blowing trees, with its foreground 
pattern of white houses and red roofs 
is such an authentic expression of 
beauty, that it seems hard to under- 
stand how it could fail to speak to his 
contemporaries. [he portrait on the op- 
posite wall has a quality of tone and 
modeling that delights the lovers of 
Cézanne’s work. The beautiful composi- 
tion of rocks and pines is an organization 
in the Mont St. Victoire manner 

\n echo of battles long ago is the 
l-antin-Latour refused by the Salon and 
later sent to the Salon des Refusés. It 
is hard to project oneself into a state of 
mind that would have considered this 
canvas revolutionary. 

The familiar Rose et Bleu by Renoir 
is always pleasant to meet again. There 
is also a charming head with profile 
perdue under one of his beloved straw 
l.ats, Which is a delicious souvenir of a 
later period. 

here is also an exquisite small Redon 
flower piece. It is one of the pictures 
which make one ponder the curious 
qualities of this artist, who veered from 
fantasy to pure decoration. 


A Representative Show 
By John Young-Hunter 


\t the Wildenstein Gallery, Mr. John 
Young-Hunter has a very large show 
comprising portraits, landscapes and 
decorative panels. An English man by 
birth he has painted distinguished people 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Mr. Young- 
Hunter once was a pupil of John Singer 
Sargent, and there is a tribute to his 
master in the portrait group of Mrs. 
Roswell Miller and her husband and 
children. Mrs. Carnegie, Mrs. Miller's 
mother, was also one of Mr. Young- 
Hunter's sitters. The much painted Mrs. 
Mabel Dodge Luhan is represented too, 
but not as she was seen by Maurice 
Sterne. 

Mr. Young-Hunter is a_ representa- 
tional painter, who has undoubtedly 
achieved faithful likenesses. Many of 
his landscapes have been painted in Taos 
and the Indian pueblo country of New 
Mexico. He has dealt faithfully with the 
Indians and their quaint and original 
customs. His prairie wagons and horses 
have the exactitude and careful study of 
an illustration by Dean Cornwell. 

In the large studio pieces of Dutch 
frigates, Mr. Young-Hunter has pro- 
duced pictures that would probably de- 
light the English royal family, for they 
have the same flavor of colorful ro- 
mance as have Raphael Tuck’s famed 
Christmas cards which are traditionally 
supplied to the House of Windsor. In 
one of the smaller rooms there are sev- 
eral paintings of the tapestries in the 
Musée de Cluny, some naturalistic and 
freshly colored flower pieces and several 
romantic heads. 


Seminoles by Savage: 
, ae & 
\lice Murphy Exhibits 
lugene Savage is showing a series of 
paintings at the Ferargil Gallery devoted 
to the life of the Seminole Indian. He 
las felt very strongly the pathos of a 
simple aboriginal people hemmed in on 
all sides by the steadily contracting 

noose of an industrial civilization 

Mr. Savage, who has won the Prix de 
Rome and many other awards from the 
\cademies, has always been a story 
teller. In his present show he has ex- 
changed the technique of the mural for 
that of the illustrator 

lhe traditional costume of the Semi- 
noles is as brilliant as the plumage of a 
tropical bird. The garments have a cer- 
tain Oriental suggestion. Meticulously 
painted against the mysterious depths 
of Florida lagoons and cypress swamps 
they lend themselves to dramatization 

\ tribe of hunters and fishermen, the 
Seminoles are a shy people not adapt- 
able to other modes of life. Mr. Savage 
has painted the tragic results to the In- 
dian of draining and reclaiming the 
swamp lands, which are the feeding 
grounds of his game, and of the devas- 
tation of Indian villages by carelessly 
ignited forests. He has typified the In- 
dian’s plight in a large canvas called 
Biscayne Holiday, the central figure of 
which is an Indian mother and child sur- 
rounded by the skyscraper hotels, the 
bathing beauties, motorists and racing 
touts that have made the Seminole 
country the white man’s winter play- 
ground 

Mr. Savage's painting is fluent and 
issured. So accurate are his observa- 
tions of Seminole life that they would 
not be misplaced in the Museum of 
Natural History’s exhibition and recon- 
structions of Seminole life. 

Also at the Ferargil are fifteen can- 
vases and watercolors of Alice Harold 
Murphy—formerly a student and now 
an instructor at the National Academy 
ot Design. One of the many artists who 
has found paintable material around 
Rockport, Massachusetts, her present 
show is almost entirely devoted to that 
pleasant town. 

Miss Murphy seems to be trying to 
free herself from the influences of an 
academic training, which still hamper 
her ease of expression. She is very evi- 
dently seeing color, line and mass from 
a different point of view than that of her 
early training 

Her water colors approach more 
nearly the idiom that she wishes to 
speak than her oils, perhaps because of 
the very limitations that are implicit in 
the medium. The necessity for quick 
decision and definite statement that 
watercolors impose frequently make 
them arrive and stop at a point that 
2 more labored oil will overshoot. 


Twenty-five Promising 
Americans in One Show 


The Winter Exhibition of Young 
Americans at the Montross Gallery is 
full of encouraging things. There is 
much vitality among the group of men 
and women who are represented. The 
larger gallery is dominated by Reving- 
ton Arthur's Mormon Lady. A strongly 
emphasized figure rich in color, it forms 
an interesting pattern. It is solidly 
painted, with assurance and zest. Facing 
this canvass, at the far end of the smaller 
room, Mr. Arthur has another figure 
composition, which though interesting 
has a slightly trite use of the form of 
the black cat against a yellow jersey. 

Virginia Wales Butler shows two oils 
and a watercolor. Both are worth while 
in composition and color. Her watercolor 
Battery Park has much to recommend 
it. Cornin is a student of Raphael Soyer. 
The Little Plump One is more than a 
competent study of a model. She has 
character, perhaps not a very pleasant 
one. Technically able, the figure stands 
well. The weight of the masses is con- 
vincingly stated. Not an imaginative 
painter, Cornin has nevertheless some- 
thing to catch and hold attention. Nan 
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“MORMON LADY,’ A RECENT 


Greacen is a daughter of Edmund Grea- 
cen, and paints somewhat in the manner 
of her father. She is definitely in earnest 

Madeline Macy has two nice flower 
They are fairly literal and yet 
quite without hardness. Her color is very 
pleasant. Emily Muir has done an ex- 
cellent study of movement in her Mon- 
day mm the West Indies. Washerwomen 
immersed in the stream wherein thes 
are rinsing their clothes. The pattern of 
the vellow water swirling around the 
brown skinned figures is nicely felt. Mrs 
Muir also has a watercolor of Maine 
islands. The contrast of two similar 
composition problems treated, one in a 
warm key, the other in cold tones, is 
interesting 

William H. Muir, the husband of the 
painter, is a sculptor. His Hippo carved 
in stone and his Ebony Figure both 
show promise 

Janice Sandler has a small portrait 
head of a little girl that should bring 
her orders from discriminating parents 
who might wish their little girls to go 
down to posterity as something more 
than paper dolls. 

Louis Ward is showing one small can- 
vass, Which reminds one of Brouwer's 
peasants in ale houses. In these three 
tiny figures he has caught something of 
the spirit of that master. Other exhibi- 
tors are Elsa W. Bley, Walton Blodgett, 
Retty Carter Ceike, Helen M. Cranor, 
Paul Gattuso, Beatrice Heide, Clinton 
Lockwood, Nic Mayne, Harriette Kirsh, 
Solveig Palmer, Kathryn White Ryan, 
H1. L.. Shapiro, Edward Stalof. 


pieces 


The Inventiveness 


Of Miss Ann Brockman 


Ann Brockman shows fourteen highly 
creditable canvases at the Kleeman Gal- 
lery. She is a woman painter of great 
structural strength and an almost mas- 
culine quality in her approach. 

Her figures have a fine sense of mass, 
without the heaviness that sometimes 
goes with it. She is equally successful 
in her landscapes, especially in those of 
rocks and quarries. One feels the depth 
and weight of these great bones of our 
earth. 

Miss Brockman has an interesting and 
sympathetic color sense. 

She has very evidently studied and 
admired Cézanne, but she has profited 
thereby. Though her Bathers have been 
inspired by his great painting, she has 
made it a charming thing. 

Miss Brockman has plenty of inven- 
tion, as her other pictures show. She is a 
thoughtful painter, who will produce 
worth while things. 


WORK BY 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 


Joe Jones Celebrates 
Missouri's Wheatfields 


Joe Jones at the Walker Gallery is 
the magnificent and triumphant exam- 
ple of the self-taught. He is possibly the 
exception that proves the rule that all 
art schools were better abolished. This 
wonder boy from St. Louis is perhaps 
the most astonishing if not the most 
interesting of the new American Prairie 
School that is particularly the specialty 
of the Walker Gallery. 

The story of the young ex-house- 
painter's arrival in New York with one 
canvas and some photographs after he 
had been dropped from his relief job, 
because of his political beliefs, is now 
familiar. 

Although Jones was his father’s assist- 
ant as a house painter he is in no sense 
a “primitive.” He has, however, a com- 
pletely fresh eye, an innate sense of 
design and a complete passion for 
painting. 

The present exhibition is called 
“Paintings of Wheat Fields.” It is the 
result of a summer spent in the wheat 
fields of Missouri where Jones worked 
among the farmers. 

He has painted the blazing sunny skies, 
which are the wonder and despair of 
European artists, with a glorious ring- 
ing clarity. The sun pours down from the 
zenith making short shadows beneath the 
horses and the threshing machine. 

He can turn a simple chaff pile on a 
flat prairie into a picture which contains 
all the elements of line, balance, color, 
mass and space that few of his seniors 
reach. 

His handling of figures is equally sure. 
Like Eakins and Winslow Homer, Jones 
knows how people work and_ the 
machines they work with. Eakins knew 
how racing shells were built and how 
they looked in the water, because he 
was an oarsman. Homer knew ships, 
canoes and fishing from his own experi- 
ence. Jones has used the men, the imple- 
ments, the buildings and grain fields 
with the same authority, making them 
part of the fabric of his design. 

Pieter Brueghel would have under- 
stood the work of Joe Jones. The Flem- 
ing used the same elements, the ripe 
grain and the harvesters in the sixteenth 
century to make some of his greatest 
pictures. 

Jones has triumphantly surmounted 
one of the great stumbling blocks of the 
American painter who paints out of 
doors in our clear atmosphere. Accus- 
tomed as we have become to the more 
subdued tonal scale of the school of 
Paris, it is difficult to steer away from 
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Courtesy of the Walker Galleries 


the poster in a highly keyed palette. So 
sensitive is Jones to values and subtlety 
of color, that in spite of the brilliance of 
his pictures, he is never crude or obvious 


Technically Jones is extremely well 
equipped. He handles his materials with 
ease and dexterity. There is never a sug- 
gestion of a labored effect, but ends 
achieved by sure and thoughtful han- 
dling. He has employed a mixture of 
techniques, at times using oils on a tem- 
pera panel. No doubt his early training in 
house painting has taught him much 
that easel painters do not know about 
the use and chémistry of paint. 


lhe case of Joe Jones offers a concrete 
contribution to the widely discussed 
question of the use of native material by 
native artists. Naturally his choice of 
subject matter is not only original but 
praiseworthy, and his whole work can 
be heralded as a return by American 


artists to a content approaching that of 
Winslow Homer, whose fine native flavor 
is discussed in a review of his centenary 
exhibition, elsewhere in these columns 


Abstractions by Carles: 
° ® . 
Halicka’s Watercolors 

Arthur Carles has been for many 
years the white hope of Philadelphians 
of modern tastes in painting. Out of the 
twenty canvases listed in his present 
show at the Marie Harriman Gallery, ten 
are owned by well known Philadelphians 
whose names are synonymous with the 
more liberal tendencies in art. 

The exhibition includes work of Mr 
Carles done in 1919 up to the present 
The early canvas Roses, roro, lent by 
Mrs. Carroll S. Tyson Jr. is no more 
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ing THRESHING 
mae NO. |” 
BY JOE JONES 
or L-- 
ZA 
“= COMPOSITION” 
(RIGHT) BY 
ARTHUR 
CARLES 
abstract than a Renoir version of the 


same thing. It is interesting to follow 
Mr. Carles’ progress to complete ab- 
straction in 1935. Mr. Carles is one of 
the Americans who has found himself 
most at home in the Ecole de Paris 
Having spent many years in Paris dur- 
ing the most productive years of Picasso 
and Matisse, it is not unnatural that so 
intellectual a painter as Mr. Carles 
would move in the same direction. 


No paintings were meant to hang side 
by each in a gallery, the abstractionist 
school least of all. In spite of the ex- 
cellence of the Harriman Gallery per se, 
the effect of Mr. Carles’ brilliant plastic 
organizations is a little overpowering 
and confusing. It is unfair to pictures 
like these to view them as briefly as the 
exigencies of this review demand. Mr 
Carles is a sincere and thoughtful paint- 
er, as his development in the last fifteen 





Courtesy of the Marie Harrimann Gallery 


years clearly indicates. His researches in 
special organization are full of interest 
to any who have followed his trend of 
thought. The depth and vibrancy of his 
color, with its extremes of tonal varia- 
tions are arresting. 

Like so many modern painters many 
of Mr. Carles’ pictures have been painted 
as an integral part of an architectural 
setting, for example, Composition No. 1, 
1928, lent by Mrs. Robert McClean: in 
the dining room designed by Howe & 
Lescaze for Mrs. McClean the compo- 
sition had a definite place in the whole 
conception. Less abstract than his work 
of the last four years is a small but in- 
teresting still life Grapes & Wine, 1920 
lent by Francis Biddle, Esq 

Mr. Carles shows his mastery of his 
medium in his somewhat sculptural 
method of building up his tones. It is 
a pleasure to see a man who knows the 


properties and technique of his tools 
Mr. Carles will always have an inter- 
ested group of fellow artists at his shows. 
To be a painter's painter is an honor- 
able distinction. He may be a bone of 
contention, but he will unfailingly arouse 
interest and discussion among people 
whose sympathies in art lie beyond the 
purely representational. 


Also on exhibition at the Harriman 
Gallery are the water colors of Halicka. 
They are a series of highly stylized im- 
pressions of the Place de la Concorde. 
Palely colored drawings of fragments 
of statuary, monuments and the little 
iron chairs of imperishable memory, 
punctuate the virgin paper with a ghostly 
and studied rhythm. These fragile im- 
pressions are artfully framed to con- 
tribute to the decorative effect, which 
would qualify them for use in interiors 
furnished in the contemporary manner. 
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JAMES 
ROBINSON 


The Silver | Authority on Old English Silver 


of ‘| OLD ENGLISH 


. | SILVER 
yee pl Ses oct a hen, Two Reveres | an 


Revere, were greatly 
prized by the prosperous i REPRODUCTIONS 
FURNITURE lied They teat note 


The most distinguished concep- of dignity and richness to 


the sober costume of the 
tion of the modern home will day, and undoubtedly signified a station of considerable importance. Fine SH EFFI ELD PLATE 
find gratification in the Farmer 


fluting and beading revea! the masterly touch of Revere, whose name ap 
collection—superb examples of pears on the reverse. These rare and interesting relics of Colonial days may 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- be seen at the galleries of Clapp & Graham e 
tury English pieces, illustrative 
of the furniture-craft of the 
master cabinet-makers who 
flourished in those eras. An ex- 
tensive variety of objects of art 
to complement the furniture is 
also to be found. 


Edward FJ. 
Parmer .. 


Ge, 


also 


731 FIFTH AVENUE 


AT FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


LONDON: 19 Kensington High St. 








ENGLISH PERIOD FURNITURE 
CHINESE ANTIQUES AND ART 
LAMPS AND SHADES 


Clapp & Graham Co. 


Cae 


This American silver mug was made in Boston in 1789 by Thomas Revere. 
26” In form it follows the good tradition of the English silversmiths, who care- 

Y fully adapted form to function. The massive scrolled handle, the sturdy, bev- 
eled base and the capacious body are all characterized by an admirable 
feeling for proportion and for the careful working of plain surfaces into 


softly glowing luster. The piece, which is in the James Robinson collection, 
16 East 56th Street is one which should appeal greatly to connoisseurs of American silver. 


New Pork 





Antique and Modern 
English & American Silver 


Chinese Works of Art 
Oil Paintings 





Arms & Armor 
Bronzes Jewelry 
Estates Appraised and 
Purchased 
ow 
514 Madison Avenue 
New York 


KENT-COSTIK YAN 
NOW AT | 
711 FIFTH AVENUE | 
At 55th Street 
NEW YORK 


SPECIALISTS IN 
ANTIQUE AND 
Mopern Rucs 
SAVONNERIE AND 
Aususson Rucs 
Hanp Turtrep Rucs 
KENTSHAH AND 
BRoADLOOM CARPETS 
oF Every Type 








Early American silver has long 
been especially valued by dis- 
cerning museums and collec- 
tors in this country. Examples 
of the work of Paul Revere nat- 
urally have a special appeal, 
both because of the associating 
interest and because of his great 
skill as a craftsman. These ta- 
ble-spoons from the collection 
of Clapp G Graham are distin- 
guished by the utmost simplic 
ity, and engraved initials form 
This Paul Revere sauce boat obviously de- the only ornament of the taper- 
rives its grace and caprice from French ing handles. Such pieces as this 
rather than English designs. The scalloped indeed reveal the integrity and 
mouth is sharply indented, while the capri- = pinnate refinement of Colonial 
ciously curved handle is accentuated by the Lie taste. 
acanthus finial at the top. An almost baroque a 
spirit characterizes the treatment of the 
legs, firmly set upon three acanthus feet. A 
modification of this same motif appears in 
high relief against the body, emphasizing the 
gleaming perfection of its plain surfaces. 
From Clapp & Graham. 





EXHIBITION OF 
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Established in Baltimore in 1880 
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Selections from the most famous col- 


lections of Chinese Porcelains, Pot- Works | . H l N E S E 


teries, Bronzes, Paintings, and Works 
of Art, such as “The Gallery of 
the Famous Ten Porcelains,” Prince of A rt ANTIQUES 
Ch’ing, Messrs. Ku Ao, Hsiao Chi 

Ping, and others. 


° 5 East 57th Street 
4E th Street 
339-341 East 29th Street 44 East 57 NEW YORK 


BALTIMORE, MD. New York 
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EXHIBITION 


XVIILCENTURY 
LOUIS XV 
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Through January 


| THE HECKSCHER BUILDING 
730 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 


| USE PRIVATE ENTRANCE 
St. 9 WEST 56TH STREET 
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Brothers, Ine. 


Fine Antique 
Textiles 


Tapestries 


& Furniture 
a 
2 WEST S6th Street 
New York 
Telephone: CIrcle 7-3174 
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Ackermann 
GALLERIES 


aN 
Eighteenth Century 
ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 
and PAINTINGS 
we 
50 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 
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Antiques 


of Distinction 


Furniture, Tapestries 


OLD MASTERS 


Kunsthaus 


MALMEDE 


COLOGNE/Rh. 


33 Sachsenhausen 
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The Forum of Decorative Arts 


Occasional Pieces: 


Chippendale 
and After 










This caned window seat, a reproduc- 
tion of the English Regency, is typical 
of the exquisite taste marking the 
pieces in the collection of Edward Garratt, Inc. 
The graceful swing of the scrolls which form the 
upper section is echoed in the legs, which are also 
joined by turned balusters. Such examples, so true in spirit and 
so perfect in workmanship, are indeed a re-creation of past 
epochs. In addition to its fine proportions, the beautifully 
grained wood of the bench gives it additional appeal. 

















Delicate carving gives distinction to 
this mahogany tripod table, which is 
in the collection of Symons, Inc. The 
crisp scallops of the pie-crust edge 
are the sole decoration of the circular 
top. Flutings ornament the turned 
pedestal support, finished just above 
the legs with a frieze of floral rosettes. 
The three legs display acanthus carv- 
ings on the knees, while the scrolled 
feet are unusually simple and graceful. 
In addition to their intrinsic beauty, 
such pieces as this contribute to the 
intimacy of any period interior. 








Although the appellation “what-not” is generally associated with the 

Victorian era, the delicacy and charm of this example from the Ackerman 

Galleries show the elegance possible to such occasional furniture in the 

early XVIIIth century. The wide, open shelves are admirably suited to the 

display of rare old porcelain and books with tooled bindings, while the 

drawer in the center is a most useful feature. Scrolled ends gracefully 
break the severity of line. 








Simple lines and elegance of form are the outstanding features of 
this Chippendale side table which dates from circa 1755. Hand- 
somely matched and grained wood more than compensates for the 
absence of ornament. A slender acanthus spray connects the 
square, chamfered legs with the apron, repeating the subtle curves 
of the top. Such pieces as this naturally enhance the charm of old 
silver, and immediately suggest a hospitality that is both aristo- 
cratic and unpretentious. 
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SPECIAL, 
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FURNITURE 
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MANTELPIECES 








57 East 57th Street 
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FURNITURE 
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FINE LAMPS AND SHADES 





485 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


AT 52nd STREET NINTH FLOOR 

















RIGHT NOW 
is a splendid time to con- 
sult Elsie de Wolfe about 
the modernizing and re- 
decorating of your home. 
Every problem, every type 
of interior, is of vital in- 
terest to her and her staff. 


Cis de GR 


DECORATORS INC. 
677 Fifth Ave., New York 
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EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY 


CESARE A. RICCIARDI 
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AND 
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UNTIL FEBRUARY Ilth 
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Second Floor Between 56th and 57th Streets 


NEW YORK 
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President 


Vice-President 


HUDSON 


FORWARDING & SHIPPING CO., INC. 





NEW YORK 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
AND 
aie FORWARDING AGENTS eee en 
17 STATE ST. 323 East 38th St 
EXPERTS IN CLEARANCE 
THRU U. S. CUSTOMS OF 


PAINTINGS and WORKS OF ART 


eae OLD 
MASTERS 


IN THE FINE ART OF 


PACKING AND SHIPPING OF ART OBJECTS, 
PAINTINGS, FURNITURE, AND HOUSEHOLD 


EFFECTS TO AND FROM ALL PARTS OF THE 
WORLD. 


WAREHOUSE, PACKING and SHIPPING DEPARTMENT 


On arrival of shipments at the port, we can arrange for U. S. Customs examination 
at our warehouse (under Customs regulations) where our facilities and experienced 
employees permit us to assure the most careful handling, unpacking and delivery. 


LONDON 
Hudson Forwarding & Shipping Co., Inc 
Messrs. Gander & White 
21/24 Cockspur Street, S.W. 1 
OUR REPRESENTATIVES ARE AT YOUR SERVICE IN THE 
FOLLOWING CITIES: 


Telephones: 
BOwling Green 9-4151 to 4154 


PARIS BARCELONA ROME MILAN GENEVA 
BERLIN MADRID FLORENCE BRUSSELS LUCERNE 
HAMBURG SEVILLE VENICE CANNES ZURICH 
VIENNA GLASGOW NAPLES NICE AMSTERDAM 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts League, Inc. 
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Possible Curtailment 


‘Of Museum’s Loans 


The possibility of the Metropolitan 
Museum curtailing its loans to other in- 
stitutions and exhibitions is forecast in 
this week's statement of Mr. Herbert | 
Winlock, the Director, contained in his 

annual report to the Board of Trustees 

Mr. Winlock says: “The policy of the 
Metropolitan Museum has always been 
to give special exhibitions, for the organ- 
ization of which it has often to ask the 
aid of other museums as well as of its 
many generous friends among private 
collectors. And its collections are con- 
tinually being enlarged, with the result 
that masterpieces are frequently crowd- 
ing from its walls fine works only slightly 
less important than those which replace 
them. Thus there are two reasons which 
the Museum has considered sufficiently 
impelling to justify its being liberal in 
regard to loans to other institutions. On 
the other hand, both Trustees and staff 
realize that there are serious problems 
involved, to which solutions cannot al- 
ways be discovered free of all misgivings 
Some wines cannot travel. Some works 
of art are too delicate and too rare to be 
risked on a journey Moreover, the Met- 
ropolitan Museum’s first debt is to the 
New York public, who should not be de- 
prived too often of works which have 
been presented to the Museum for them 
Yet if all recent requests for certain 
paintings by El Greco, for instance, had 
been granted, these paintings would have 
been out of New York for months on 
end. There are styles in exhibitions, and 
today El Greco is peculiarly in vogue 
There can be no fixed rule. The whole 
problem of lending, and works of first- 
rate importance for special exhibitions, 
is too new and is developing too rapidly 
for us to be able to predict whether or 
not this Museum should continue the 
liberality of the last few years. Recently 
many of the older museums abroad, as 
well as those in America, have organ- 
ized special exhibitions on an unprece- 
dented scale, and our younger institu- 
tions depend upon loans to create a lo- 
cal interest in art during their own pe- 
riods of growth. Some idea of what such 
exhibitions mean today may be drawn 
from a list of those to which this Mu- 
seum alone has contributed.” 


A Centennial of 
Homer Watercolors 


(Continued from page 6) 


man who has worked much in illustra- 
tion. What a pity that our painting did 
not remain more closely in the channels 
he established! 

Nowadays we are inclined to forget 
that Homer painted this body of work 
at a time when art was not sympatheti- 
cally understood as a profession; it was 
still ignorant of the complexities which 
it has since developed and to which 
we are urbanely accustomed. Since his 
day more and more elements have en- 
tered into the matter of painting— 
compositional, intellectual, scientific, 
subconscious, which have come in the 
wake of Cezanne and all the rest. If in 
our too sophisticated vision of 1936 we 
find Homer less exciting, than we might, 
we should feel very sorry for ourselves 
and we should bear in mind that the 
more inferior of our recent elaborations 
will be dropped by inevitable processes 
of time. Consider him against his con- 
temporaries—Inness, John La Farge, 
Whistler, Sargent, Eakins, Ryder and 
Chase—and he emerges powerfully. 

Probably Homer's popularity was at 
its height before the war, yet he has 
come out of the subsequent modern era 
pretty well. 

Homer's strong welding of himself and 
his subject was one of his important fea- 
tures, whereas in the twenties, all 
through the modern era subject-matter 
became less and less important in the 
mounting complexities and abstractions 
of the whole modern concept. Thus he 
suffered unduly because in our worst 
seizures of preoccupation whether 
French or otherwise we have belittled 
such a viewpoint as his. But time cor- 
rects the blunders of art, and Homer 
emerges a brave and vital figure to whom 
we owe gratitude and honor. 
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The Graphic Art of Mary Cassatt 


In Varied Media at Baltimore Museum 


At the Baltimore Museum of Art 
there has just opened an amibitious 
and beautiful exhibition of work by 
Mary Cassatt. There are eighty-three 
items in all, consisting of pastels, wa- 
tercolors, pencil drawings, soft-ground 
etchings, aquatints, color prints and 
dry-points. Twenty-three are color- 
prints and twenty-nine are dry-points; 
the other groups are considerably small- 

The catalogue contains an excellent 
foreword on the artist, written by Ade- 
lyn D. Breeskin, Curator of Prints and 
Drawings at the Baltimore Museum 
Lenders to the exhibition are Durand- 
Ruel, Goriany, Kennedy and Company 
and Mrs. Chester Dale, all of New 
York; Miss Etta Cone, Mr. Douglas H. 
Gordon and Mr. Philip B. Perlman of 
Baltimore; the Board of Directors of 
the Maryland Art Institute, the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, Mr. A. E. McVitty 
of Princeton, New Jersey, and Petiet 
of Paris. 

The pastel on canvas entitled Little 
Girl in a Green Bonnet, which is repro- 
duced on this page, was loaned to the 
Museum by Mr. A. McVitty, and it 
gives us adequate testimony of Miss 
Cassatt’s balance of feeling with sure 
technical grasp. If elsewhere, in her oil 
paintings, none of which are shown 
here, we know her to have sentimental 
tendencies, there is less of this inclina- 
tion in the work presented in Baltimore, 
probably because the sinews of drawing 
are signally important in most of the 
media. The fact that in addition to 
these eighty-three pieces there exist all 
her delightful paintings is just one more 
compliment to her range of gifts and 
her industry. 

Miss Cassatt, along with Berthe 
Morisot (who is her equal in quality 
though so utterly different in style), 
shares the distinction of being the most 
important female artist of the nine- 
teenth century. Miss Cassatt had a com- 
petence and solidity of technique that 
must have irritated many of her male 
contemporaries. Fortunately for them 
that they could not foretell the matri- 
archal blossoming to come in America 
—that blossoming which is chose faite 
today, whether we like it or not. There 


are so many studies of mother and 
child that one marvels at the fruitful- 
ness the theme bore for her. All the di- 
rect maternal experience which = she 
would have had if she had married is 
translated into graphic media with a 
wholeheartedness that indicates deep 
human feeling as well as_ painterly 
skill. The photograph of Miss Cassatt 
with which the catalogue opens, and 
which is familiar to us all, was taken 
in 1913; it shows her toward the end of 
her career, as a strong-willed erect little 
person equipped paradoxically enough 
with a parasol and a business-like cos- 
tume. It all bespeaks the courage need- 
ed a century ago if a woman was de- 
termined to be professional. Mrs. Brees- 
kin in her preface recalls the words of 
Degas who, after seeing one of her 
drawings, once exclaimed, “I would not 
have admitted that a woman could 
draw as well as that.” 

Furthermore, Mrs. Breeskin says: 
“With the most refined sense of beauty 
and truth she steered her way between 
the saccharine ‘chic’ of Helleu, or the 
more recent Marie Laurencin, and the 
superficial prettiness of Dicksee or 
Elizabeth Shippen Green. Her clear, ac- 
curate vision has made no compromise 
with charm, and during her lifetime this 
fact more than any other probably was 
responsible for the lack of general ap- 
preciation of her work. At that time 
when Bougereau’s syrupy, unreal, at- 
titudinizing beauties bewitched people, 
the full-blown, healthy look of Miss 
Cassatt’s wholesome normal woman 
was in comparison considered prosaic, 
clumsy and even ugly. . . . Versatility 
and enterprise are revealed in her use 
of such varied media as oil painting, 
watercolor, pastel, pencil drawing, etch- 
ing, dry-point, soft-ground, aquatint, 
color-printing and lithography. She 
mastered each and all of these, as can 
be seen in the present exhibition. .. . 
Of them all her favorite means of ex- 
pression seems to have been pastel, dry- 
point and color-printing.” 

The Baltimore exhibition enables us 
to realize again that at least one Amer- 
ican was so deeply affiliated with the best 
spirit of the Impressionist movement. 
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The ART NEWS 










Twenty-five 
Years Ago in 


The Art News 


It was announced that New York and 
| ondon dealers had recently made some 


remarkable sales to American collec- 
tors. Of great importance was the news 
that Mr. P. A. B. Widener of Philadel- 
phia had purchased, for a record price, 
Vermeer van Delft’s Lady Weighing 
Gold. \t had been recently discovered 
by Dr. Hofstede de Groot in the Casimir- 
Perrier collection, and afterward se- 
cured by Colnaghis of London. Mr 
George Widener, also had recently se- 
cured a fine Gainsborough, and Mr 
Henry C. Frick the splendid bust por- 
traits of a Dutchman and his wife by 
Rembrandt which had been recently 
shown at the Knoedler Galleries 

Eex-Senator Clark had added to the 
pictures in his new Fifth Avenue man- 
sion the two oval portraits by Van Dyck 
known as the Percy Van Wycks, those ot 
Lord Herbert and Charles Lewis. An- 
other purchase of interest was that of a 
rarely beautiful portrait of Miss Bouhl 
by Raeburn, by Mr. H. E. Huntington 
Mrs. C. P. Huntington obtained a deco- 
trative panel by Tiepolo, and Mrs. Benja- 
min Thaw was the proud new possessor 
of a portrait by Velasquez. With some 
feeling it was stated that this meant 
the automobile, the fashionable grill- 
room, the restaurant, the theatre, and 
the sables and diamonds worn by too 
many women whose husbands and 
friends could not afford the expenditure, 
had not destroyed the taste for fine 
arts, nor entirely blighted our love of 
superior things 

The Metropolitan Museum was pre- 
paring its Winslow Homer Memorial 
exhibition, anticipated as a_ brilliant 
event. Several works were included from 
each phase of the artist, and the group 
ranged generally over the entire period 
of Homer's life. Knoedler was exhibiting 
the work of Harrington Mann, Mr. 
William Macbeth held a brilliant. re- 
ception at his galleries at 450 Fifth Ave- 


NOCTURNE IN BLUE AND SILVER,” BY WHISTLER 


nue in honor of Henry B. Snell whose 
pictures were on exhibition there 


the Salmagundians were noticeably 
active at this season. Not only were they 
holding their annual show of illustra- 
tions and black and white pictures, but 
their annual costume dinner was held 
during the week. The usual discussion 
as to the advisability of inviting women 
took place, the married men being in 
favor of having a regular masked ball, 
with members of the other sex as guests, 
while the bachelors objected to this. It 
appears that the hit of the evening 
was made by one Graham Cootes who 
Was nearly seven feet tall and wore a 
ballet costume 


lhe Montross Galleries were holding 
an exhibition of oils by Elliott Dainger- 
field. The debatable remark was made 
that if he would only steer a safe and 
sane course and get away from his own 
self-centered personality, he might rank 
much higher. 


Courtesy of Julius Weitgner, Inc. 


A Whistler Nocturne to 
Washington University 


Washington University of St. Louis 
Missouri, recently acquired the Nocturne 
In Blue and Silver, by James McNeil 
Whistler, reproduced on this page. The 
painting was purchased with income 
from the Bixby Fund, from Julius 
Weitzner, Inc., of New York. This Whis- 
tler has a distinguished history; it was 
at one time part of the Sage Collection, 
and at another time belonged to Charles 
\ugustus Howell, who was private sec- 
retary to John Ruskin. This is an inter- 
esting association when we recall the 
enmity that existed between Ruskin and 
Whistler. Joseph Pennell spoke of the 
Nocturne as an amazingly fine example 
of Whistler in his best period, and one 
of his most poetic marines. Theodore 
Duret also praised it highly, probably 
because of its indebtedness to Monet 
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> NOW AT WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS 


LETTERS 


(Continued from page 4) 


ing groups analagous to the Roval 
\cademy of Burlington House; bodies 
which are prepared to arrange presenta- 
tions which, if necessary, may involve 
charging an admission fee. Of course 
the Metropolitan Museum, being an in- 
stitution freely open to the public, is 
unable to undertake such activity; yet 
it would surely be fitting that some 
club, some public-spirited group of New 
Yorkers give us the kind of exhibition 
which London has so frequently en- 
joyed, and which we deserve, in consid- 
eration of the prestige of America in 
matters of international art. It should 
not be too difficult to accomplish 


Yours, etc., 


A. H.R 
Locust Valley, L. [., 


January 20, 1936 
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The Goya Exhibition 
At the Metropolitan 


(Continued from page 7) 


part of another artist, are here mean- 
ingful, compact pictures which in the 
force and vigor of their line obscure 
their own deficiency of color. Goya’s 
genial draughtsmanship is, of course, no 
secret—yet in this group, restricted by 
its original collector (who probably was 
Goya's own son), to wash drawings 
which, of all techniques, offer the most 
plausible chiaroscuro, one gets a picture 
of his activity on paper that seems the 
most vivid obtainable away from half- 
thousand of his drawings in the Prado 

Ranging in subject from purely con- 
versational depictions of daily life in 
Spain, through the satires on religion, 
society and the state which can be 
ranked with the most vehement expres- 
sions of the Caprichos, to Goya's in- 
credibly accurate transcriptions of his 
impressions, conscious and subconscious, 
out of his life and his dreams, couched 
in a candor and a breadth which en- 
thralled Joris Karl Huysmans and be- 
side which the surréalistes of today seem 
pale and manneristic — these drawings 
constitute what, in the end, is the most 
permanent phase of Goya. That it has 
never been forgotten from the day of 
his death is apparent from the brilliant 
essay which Théophile Gautier pub- 
lished only fourteen years later, to con- 
clude which he wrote: 

“In Goya’s tomb is buried the old 
Spanish art—the whole world which has 
now disappeared forever, of torreros, 
majos, manolos, alguacils, monks, smug- 
glers, bandits and witches; in a word, all 
the local flavor of the Peninsula. He ar- 
rived just in time to collect and per- 
petuate these varied classes. He thought 
that he was merely producing so many 
caprices, when he was really drawing 
the portrait and writing the history of 
the Spain of former days.” 

lo that memory the Metropolitan 
has also published an interesting hand- 
book, though a complete exhibition cata- 
logue would have been more valuable. 
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Art Benefactions of the 
Late John L. Severance 


John L. Severance, President of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art since June 
1926, died at Longwood, his country 
estate near Cleveland, on January 106. He 


had been ill but tw » weeks, and his con- 
dition was not considered dangerous 
until the morning of that day, when he 
suffered a heart attack, following which 


his strength diminished rapidly until 
5:30 p. m when he passed away. Mr 
Severance was not only President of the 
Museum, but also of the Musical Arts 
Association, Which created and maintains 
the Cleveland Orchestra. For this organ- 
ization he gave Severance Hall in mem- 
ory of his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth DeWitt 
Severance, who died in January, 1029 

John Long Severance was born in 
Cleveland May 8, 1803, the son of Louis 
H. and Fannie Benedict Severance. His 
father was a pioneer in the oil industry 
and a prominent figure in the Standard 
Oil Company. He attended the public 
schools of Cleveland, after which he en- 
tered Oberlin College, from which he was 
graduated in the class of 1885. Returning 
to Cleveland, he went to work as an 
employee of the Standard Oil Company 
and in the course of his career, became 
associated with many of Cleveland’s 
leading industries 

Mr. Severance’s interest in art was 
aroused during European travels with 
Mrs. Severance. [he Cleveland Museum 
of Art and Severance Hall were his 
strongest interests during the later years 
of his life. As President of the Museum 
he showed great wisdom and broad 
vision in determining its policies. He 
had an unfailing understanding of qual- 
ity and believed that a great museum 
could be built only on that principle 
His gifts to the museum are outstand- 
ing features of its collections, the most 
important being the great collection of 
arms and armor which occupies the 
Court of Tapestries and Armor, given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Severance in 1917 

Furthermore, two groups of French 
Romanesque stone capitals of the 
twelfth century, ranking with the capi- 
tals of The Cloisters, and in the Fogg 
Museum, as the finest Romanesque 
sculpture in America, were given by Mr 
Severance in memory of his wife. There 
were seven in each group. From Mr 
Severance and three other donors came 
a Byzantine ivory casket of the eleventh 
or twelfth century bearing carved 
plaques illustrating the story of Adam 
and Eve 

In 1923, Mr. and Mrs. Severance and 
Mr. J. H. Wade gave the central panel 
of an ivory tabernacle from France 
showing the Virgin and Child attended 
by angels. The panel, dating from the 
first part of the fourteenth century, was 
made when French ivory carving was at 
its best. A lower Rhenish ivory plaque 
from the same altar as a similar plaque 
now in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in 
Berlin, was also given by Mr. Severance. 
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In a resume of the short autumn sea- 


son of art sales which brought the year 
to a close, it is stated that the season 
produced a turnover otf £250,000 for 


pictures, books, manuscripts and art ob- 
ects. One sale at Sotheby's brought in 
£30,000 and another at Christie s £21,000 
jewels realized 
£43,000 at Christie's. At Sotheby's sur 


While a collection of 





j 


prisingly high prices were paid for draw- 
ings by old French masters: six little 

halk by Watteau realized 
£06,140; three by Fragonard £2,320; one 


F 
sketches in < 


picture by Boucher fetched £2,400, and 
one by Hl. Robert £2,500. Great as was 
the interest in the famous Rembrandt 
etching of his friend, Burgomaster Jan 
Six—hitherto the world’s most costly 
etching—there was no disposition among 
buvers to approach the record price ol 
£8,200 Which the late owner gave for it 
seven years ago. No one ever supposed 
that tigure could be reached, and it was 
considered well sold at Christie’s for 
£2,730, at Which it fell to Messrs. Col- 
naghi who had tormerly bought it for 
the late Mr. Ernest Innes at the sensa- 
tional record price. [he Earl of Coven- 
trys famous punch bowl, the gift of 
George | and one of the largest known 
went to an American buyer for £1 


250 


rom Scotland comes the news that 
Sir John Lavery has presented over one 
hundred and twenty portrait studies, 
painted by himself, to the Glasgow Cor- 
poration. [hey are small studies in oils 
done trom lite for the large picture en- 
titled Glasgow International Exhibition, 
1SSS—State Visit of Her Majesty Queen 
Exhibition, which at 
present hangs in the Art Galleries at 
Kelvingrove. [he pictures arrived in the 
city following a visit paid to London by 
Mr. James Eggleton, the curator of the 
\rt Galleries who had an interview with 
Sir John Lavery. They are to be spe- 


Victoria to the 


cially exhibited in the Kelvingrove Art 
Galleries in the spring 

Parallel with the great Chinese exhibi- 
tion, the Burlington Fine Arts Club are 
making their winter show one of “Chi- 
noiserie,” signifying any sort of decora- 
tive art carried out in the “Chinese 
taste’ according to the ideas of Euro- 
pean seventeenth-and eighteenth-century 
craftsmen. The craze for Chinese art in 
the eighteenth century is exemplified by 
some unusual pieces. A drawing by Ru- 
bens, Van in Chinese Dress, some fine 
pottery and an example of Aubusson 
tapestry lent by the French Government, 
The Chinese Repast, which is by or after 
Boucher, and examples of Soho tapestry 
are shown. The production of “Chi- 
noiserie’ came to an end with the French 
Revolution but experienced a_ short- 
lived revival owing to George IV who, 
when he was Prince of Wales, was pre- 
sented with several pieces of beautiful 
Chinese paper which he used as the motif 
of a room for the Brighton Pavilion. 


January 25, 1936 


“ms . 
A Chinese Ritual Urn 
‘i ° ; 
Given to Minneapolis 

\n important addition to the collec- 
tion of Chinese art of the Minneapolis 
\rt Institute is the silvered and gilded 
bronze ritual urn recently presented by 
Mr. and Mrs. Augustus L. Searle. The 
plece is of the fou form, and dates from 
the time of Ch'in, a relatively short 
dynasty bridging the Chou and Han 
dynasties, and dating from 255 B. C. to 
about 206 B.C. It will thus offer visitors 
to the Minneapolis institution a fine op- 


portunity to study the bronzes of the 
earlier period 


lhe tou presented by Mr. and Mrs 
Searle is of the simplest type. It illus- 
trates the Chinese custom of gilding 
bronze, much practiced after the intro- 
duction of Buddhism but certainly in 
use long betore that time. After the 
piece Was wrought in bronze it was 
lightly silvered and then washed with 
gold. The contrast of pale gold with 
silver, where the gold has worn off, and 
the sharp green of iridescence results in 
an unusual brilliance of surface. The 
sole decoration of the fou, aside from 
that lent by color, is the animal head 
motif that holds two severely simple 
ring handles to the body. The head ap- 
pears to be that of an elephant, and to 
be of fine workmanship, but corrosion 
is so far advanced that not only is the 
animal indistinguishable, but the ring 
handles themselves are bound com- 
pletely to the body of the vessel. 

The fou form belongs to that group 
of vessels classified as yr. All ancient 
ritual bronzes are divided into two dif- 
ferent classes: the fsun and the yz. The 
former includes wine vessels, the latter 
all sacrificial food vessels used for the 
offerings of cakes, fruits, grain, and 
vegetables prepared for the dead. Re- 
ceptacles included in the two classes 
differ as widely in form and design as 
the vessels of each class ditfer from each 
other. Thus ceremonial food vessels 
were of various shapes, a particular 
form being employed for a particular 
offering 

The tou is thought to have been a 
granary urn, and is usually attributed 
to the Ch'in period. However, the divid- 
ing line between Chou and Ch'in on the 
one side, and Ch'in and Han on the 
other, is so fine that it is difficult to Say 
in what, exactly, the Ch'in style con- 
sists. Fortunately the attention of 
archaeologists has recently been fo- 
cussed directly on the problem of Ch'in 
bronzes, and it is to be hoped that the 
matter will be clarified in the near fu- 
ture. The tou form certainly existed in 
the Chou time and possibly long before, 
but undoubtedly there are stylistic 
differences between those vessels made 
during the Chou dynasty and after, be- 
fore the beginning of the Han. The tou 
presented by Mr. and Mrs. Searle was 
excavated near Lo-Yang in’ Honan 
province in 1920, and is one of the more 
important objects of its kind. 





Courtesy of the Cleveland Museum of Art 
ARMS AND ARMOR: A SEVERANCE GIFT TO THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM 
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The ART NEWS 








PARIS NOTES 








One of the most noteworthy events 
of late in the Paris art world, is the open- 
‘Salon of the New Genera- 
tion” at the Galerie Charpentier. Fol- 
lowing closely on the founding of the 
Association and Salon of Young Artsists, 


ing of the 


it indicates a fine activity 
newel! generation ol 
now working in Paris 

ihe Salon of the New Generation was 
organized by Henri Héraut. He has made 
a short statement outlining the aims and 
ambitions of the new association. “We 
have deliberately excluded,” he writes 
all that seems to be vulgar, heavy, de- 
generate or artificial in spirit or in execu- 
tion. We have endeavored to collect the 
really creative painters known or un- 
known, instead of the clever plagiarists 
who borrow from the canvases of others 
We have wanted, in fine, to found a 
salon that should have morale as well 
as a high standard.” 

fhe salon will represent three ten- 
dencies. Painters who to a certain ex- 
tent stem from the impressionists, such 
as Brianchon Leguelt, Oudot; the paint- 
ers classified rightly or w rongly as neo- 
humanists, who wish to rediscover the 
Poussin tradition, such as Bermann 
Strecker, Leon Zack; and finally the 
painters of the youngest generation, in- 
heritors from La Fresnaye and Picasso, 
who write a firmness of construction with 
a passion for purity such as Tal Coat, 
Lasne, Jannot, Rohner, etc. Finally 
there are a certain number of independ- 
ents in the group. We are promised some 
important canvases. The proof will come 
if these young artists are able to create 
as really powerful work as their elders 
while at the same time submitting to 
the discipline and indeed austerity 
which are the happy products, accord- 
ing to M. Henri Heraut, of this age of 
tragedy and crisis 

lhe sculptors are less numerous than 
the painters. They also represent di- 
verse tendencies. It will be sufficient to 
give their names: Gimond, Cornet, Auri- 
coste, Conturier, Ich and Deluol. This 
is the first time that artists of the new 
generation have exhibited entirely inde- 
pendently of their immediate seniors 
They should be congratulated on this 
manifestation, which should help to 
bring more clarity into present day con- 
fusion 


among the 
French painters 


The extensive retrospecti\ e exhibition 
of the works of Bourdelle at the Galerie 
d'Art du Journal has brought together 
many of the contrasting elements of his 
genius. Few sculptors have expressed 
themselves with such liberty and rich- 
ness or such deep sincerity. In the diver- 
sity of his work are met not only the 
deepest research, but also the lively, 
lyrical pieces which were the spontaneous 
outpouring of his imagination. Bour- 
delle’s inspiration came from such a 
complexity that will long remain a sub- 
ject of discussion. He was a veritable 
cross-road of influences, ideas, tenden- 
cies, traditions and innovations. Yet he 
solved, despite the confusion and dis- 
order of his time, the personal prob- 
lems of his art in a very subtle fashion 

The present exhibition in the galleries 
of the Journal is on a much more im- 
portant scale than that recently held at 
the Nouveau Salon. It might well be 
called “Bourdelle and Music.” The cen- 
tral group consists of the busts and 
statuettes that Bourdelle consecrated to 
Beethoven. 

lhey are most revealing of the spirit- 
ual sources of the artist’s genius. From 
the age of twenty-five up to the time of 
his death Bourdelle was haunted by 
Beethoven. The sculptor saw in him the 
brother of Bacchus pressing out heaven- 
ly nectar for mankind, as well as the 
musician who communed with the tem- 
pests in the rhythmic figures of a cruel 
destiny. The first head of Beethoven 
Was modeled before 1888. Three more 
follow in 1901, 1905 and 1908 respective- 
ly. There is also the statue of Beethoven 
on the Rocks and the magnificent Bee- 
thoven on the Cross. The latter work 
Was executed in 1929 during the last year 
of Bourdelle’s life. It illustrates the in- 
sistence of the sculptural and musical 
theme that haunted the sculptor during 
his entire existence. Among the other 
pieces motivated by the same theme is 
the exquisitely lyrical figure of Sappho 
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Vanderbilt Sale Offers 
Furniture, Tapestries 


English and French seventeenth and 
eighteenth century furniture and deco- 
rations, tapestries, Oriental rugs, Georg- 
ian and other fine silver and objects of 
art will be dispersed at public sale at 
the American Art Association—Ander- 
son Galleries, the afternoons of January 
31 and February 1, following exhibition 
irom January 25. The sale comprises 
property of Mrs. Gloria Morgan Van- 
derbilt, removed from her residence at 
49 East 72nd Street, New York, and sold 
by her order; property of two New York 
private collectors; and property sold by 
crder of Harvey T. Mann, Trustee, and 
of other owners 








Six tapestries in the sale include an 
important late sixteenth century Brus- 
sels Renaissance example depicting a 
hunting scene, a rare small early eight- 
eenth century Fontainebleau silk-woven 
panel showing figures and camels, and 
@ Brussels silk-woven tapestry panel of 
the same period, 7 he Hunts of Diana. 

Notable among the furniture is a pair 
ol very important English eighteenth 
century Chippendale carved pearwood 
armchairs in the French taste, covered 
in period needlepoint, originally part of 
a set of twelve made for the mansion of 
Lord Clive, reputedly by Thomas Chip- 
pendale. A Chippendale carved mahog- 
any sofa and a superb Queen Anne 
carved walnut wing armchair. both cov- 
ered in magnificent seventeenth century 
needlepoint, are similarly of exceptional 
quality. 

Other important furniture in the sale 
includes two pairs of English late seven- 
teenth century James II side chairs 
finely carved in walnut after designs by 
Daniel Marot, the seats of one covered 
in green damask and of the other in 
Genoese garnet velvet of the period; an 
Lnglish eighteenth or nineteenth cen- 
tury Sheraton semicircular commode of 
finely inlaid satinwood; a Queen Anne 
walnut wing armchair covered in mag- 
nificent sixteenth century genoese crim- 
son velvet; and a rare English eight- 
eenth century Queen Anne miniature 
secretary-cabinet of inlaid walnut with 
a mirror door 


Prominent among the art property are 
two sets of five finely painted panels for 
a salon, of the Franco-Flemish eight- 
eenth century school, depicting a variety 
of charming genre scenes. Seven other 
paintings of various schools include a 


Courtesy of American 





IG AUCTIONS 











panel by Henry Alken dated 1832, en- 
titled G. Obaldeston, Esq., Performing 
his Unprecedented Feat, portraying the 
subject on his two hundred mile horse- 
back ride, achieved in eight hours and 
forty-two minutes for a one thousand 
guinea wager. A waist-length portrait, 
Comtesse Lebret de Belles, by Hvacinthe 
Rigaud, from the Vanderbilt collection, 
and a still-life, Flowers and Fruit, by 
the Dutch Jan Van Os are also offered. 
as is a bronze portrait bust of Reginald 
Vanderbilt by the contemporary Amer- 
ican artist, Jo Davidson. 


A magnificent Adam solid silver chan- 
delier from Londonderry house, made in 
1869 and weighing about 2,000 ounces. 
and a pair of Ch'ien-lung famille rose 
temple vases with covers, of important 
size, are valuable decorative objects in- 
cluded 

Period silverware includes a superb 
set of Queen Anne silver muffineers 
made by John Stocker and Samuel Pa- 
tin of London in 1702 and 1709; an im- 
portant Charles I! flat-topped covered 
silver tankard made in London in 1671; 
and two silver skittle-ball teapots, one 
a George II Irish example made in Cork 
about 1750, and the other a George III 
specimen made in London in 1764. A 
number of fine Oriental rugs include an 
cighteenth century Herati carpet. 


De Forest Collections 


Represent Many Fields 


Ihe private collection of American 
and European paintings, English and 
American period furniture, tapestries 
and art objects formed by the late 
Robert W. de Forest, former Trustee 
and Director of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, and by Mrs. Robert W. 
de Forest will be dispersed at public 
sale at their residence, 7 Washington 
Square North, New York, by order of 
Mrs. de Forest, the mornings and after- 
uoons of January 29 and 30, under man- 
egement of the American Art Associa- 
tion—Anderson Galleries, following ex- 
hibition upon the premises on January 
27 and 28. Italian fifteenth century bas 
reliefs, ancient glass, Chinese and Japan- 
ese objects of art and Oriental rugs are 
other features of this distinguished col- 
lection 


Among the paintings is a charming 
and important panel, Madonna Feeding 
the Child, from the atelier of Gerard 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Art Association-Anderson Galleries, Inc. 


ONE EACH OF TWO PAIRS OF SIDE CHAIRS FROM THE VANDERBILT 
COLLECTION: (LEFT), JAMES Il; (RIGHT), WILLIAM AND MARY 
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Courtesy of} 1merican Ir? Isso 
PRUMBULL’S “PORTRAIT OF CERRACC!I 


( ontinued from page 15 

David (1460-1523). A Portrait of a 
Nobleman, dated 1523, by the Franco- 
nian artist, Barthel Beham, depicting a 
bearded man at bust-length in a jeweled 
cap and fur-collared coat, and a half- 
length Portrait of Cardinal Durazzo, 
painted by Sir Anthony Van Dyck about 
the years 1622-5, are other outstanding 
items, as is a panel portrait dated 1538, 
said to be of Edward Godsalvo, by a 
follower of the school of Hans Holbein 
the Younger. A portrait of the sculptor, 
Sig. Giuseppe Cerrachi, painted by John 
Trumbull in Philadelphia in 1792, 1s 
prominent among American canvases 

Three companion Italian pergola tap- 
estries of the sixteenth century, richly 
decorated with grotesquerie and other 
figures, are from the collection of Stan- 
tord White. Among the Oriental rugs is 
an 18th century Kouba carpet, an an- 
tique North Persian carpet and a fine 
Bakhtiari flower garden example. 

A sculptured marble high relief of 
two winged angel heads by the Floren- 
tine fifteenth century Antonio Rossel- 
lino is one of the fragments from the 
church of San Salvi in Florence. The 
Madonna and Child is the subject of 
four fifteenth century bas reliefs in 
polychromed stucco and terra cotta, one 
from the bottega of Antonio Rossellino, 
another by Bernardo Rossellino, and 
two of the Sienese school. 


The Library of the Late 
Elbridge Adam on Sale 


The library of the late Elbridge L. 
Adam of New York City, including his 
splendid Joseph Conrad collection, to- 
gether with other literary properties, will 
be dispersed at public sale at the Ameri- 
can Art Association—Anderson Galleries 


ration-Anderson 


Galleries, Ine 


IN DE FOREST SALI 


the evening of January 29 and the after- 
noon and evening of January 30, follow- 
ing exhibition from January 25 
lhe sale, which features first editions 
and autograph letters and manuscripts 
by famous modern authors and a num- 
ber of original drawings, includes the 
Samuel L. Clemens collection of Irving 
S. Underhill of Buffalo, N. Y., selections 
from the library of C. Sidney Crane of 
New York City, and other properties. 


Currier & Ives from 
Mrs. Slade’s Collection 


The Plaza Art Galleries announce an 
important sale of American lithographs, 
a portion of the collection formed by 
Mrs. John Slade of Oyster Bay, Long 
island, consisting mostly of prints pub- 
lished by Currier & Ives during the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The 
sale promises to be another milestone 
in the history of these famous early 
American lithographers 

Mrs. Slade started to accumulate these 
prints as early as 1915, at a time when 
the collecting of American lithographs 
was practically unknown. By so doing, 
she was able to acquire many prints of 
which no other copies are known today. 
Some of her prints are so rare that they 
are not listed in H. T. Peters’ well-known 
America on Stone. 

Mrs. Slade’s collection comprises a 
large variety of print-lovers’ favorites 
lhe group of birds is perhaps the most 
important, with excellent American 
country and city scenes and sporting 
scenes completing a fine group. 

Probably the rarest print in the col- 
lection is a large folio, The Happy Fam- 
ily companion piece to the Cares of a 
Family and The Rising Family. This 
print, from the painting by Frances 
Flora Palmer is so scarce that it has 





VALENTINE GALLERY 


69 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


EXHIBITION 


TEN PAINTINGS BY 
XX CENTURY FRENCH MASTERS 


DERAIN MATISSE 


MODIGLIANI 


PICASSO ROUSSEAU 





January 25, 1936 





L. Atavoine & Co, 


INCORPORATED 












Interior Decorations 
Furniture, Tapestries 


Objets dart 


712 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 


42 AVENUE KLEBER 


Paris 














Scott & Fowles 


DEALERS IN 


Paintings 


Drawings 





Bronzes | 


745 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 








HAMMER 


GALLERIES 
INC, 
EXHIBITION 
A group of works by 
the celebrated Russian 
Court Jeweler 


KARL G. FABERGE 


including a number of 
Important Icons 








682 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 


GABRIEL 
WELLS 


Cro 
‘Rare Books & 
eNanuscri pts 





“PAINTINGS OF WHEAT FIELDS” 


JOE 
JONES 


Until Feb. ist 


WALKER 


108 East 57th Street, New York 
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The ART NEWS 


appeared more than twice in the 
iction market. Of the-city views, the 
folio Central Park Winter—The 
Pond from the painting by 
Charles Parssons is one of the most col- 
orful and animated 


jiarge 


Skating 


Other large folios include Home to 
Thanksgiving; the pair, Winter in the 
Country—Old Grist Mill and A Cold 
Vorning; The Road—Winter; Ameri- 


in Farm Scenes—No. 4; Snowed Up— 
Rough Grouse in Winter; Washington 
wind His Generals at Valley Forge; “Pre- 
pa Varket,’ and American 
Winter Scenes—Maple Sugaring 

lhe exhibition will start on Sunday, 
January 26, and will continue daily, un- 
til the time of sale on Friday, January 
31 


naring lor 


Some Rare Paintings 
In Robinson Collection 


lhe collection of paintings and sculp- 
ture belonging to Harry A. Robinson 
sq Norfolk Lodge, Wimbledon Park, 
London, is on exhibition beginning to- 
day at the Rains Galleries, where it will 
be dispersed by public sale on the eve- 
ning of Friday, January 31st. The se- 
lected group of pictures is composed en- 
tirely of examples by the masters of the 
Sarbizon school, and the Robinson cata- 
logue contains the most comprehensive 
group of the work of Henri Harpignies 
that has ever appeared at public sale 
either in Europe or the United States 
His great masterpiece, Les Chénes du 
Chateau Renard, painted in 1875—the 
same vear in which he was created a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, is 
present in the Robinson collection, as is 





Courtesy of Rains Galleries 
“FONTAINEBLEAU” BY COROT, IN THE ROBINSON SALE 


the atmospheric and concentrated study 
of nature, The Market Place at Herisson. 

Of the three paintings by Corot con- 
tained in this collection there is first the 
rare Bouquet de Fleurs, which reveals 
the true lyric quality and poetic feeling 
of Corot’s work. Another work by the 
same artist, reproduced on this page, 
is notable for its poetic qualities. The 
latter picture, depicting a scene in the 
forest of Fontainebleau, one of Corot’s 
favorite sites for painting, is recorded in 





Courtesy of Plaza Art Galleries 


“THE HAPPY FAMILY,” A CURRIER & IVES IN THE SLADE SALE 


Vol. II] of L’Oeuvre de Corot, Ro- 
baut’s authoritative work on the master. 
It is number 2173, on page 306. As is 
characteristic of Corot, the delicately 
painted foliage and the subtle grey tones 
of the rocks serve as a foil for the more 
colorful figure at the left. An example 
of the Fontainebleau-Barbizon school is 
a painting with an impressive record, by 
Daubigny, titled Un Village prés de 
Bonniéres. The small but important 
panel by Meissonier was seen in New 
York before in the collection of John 
T. Martin, Esq. It has also been ex- 
hibited at the Tait Gallery in London 
in 1926 and is recorded in the Greard’s 
Meissonier, 1897. Other painters rep- 
resented include Isabey, Mauve, Jong- 
kind, Dupré, Ziem, Diaz, Descamps and 
Jacque. There are also eight bronzes by 
Antoine Louis Barye and a magnificent 
sculptured marble bust by Jean Baptiste 
Carpeaux. 

Also included in this exhibition and 
to be sold the same evening as the paint- 
ings, are a fine Charles II silver por- 
ringer with cover, and a silver tazza to 


match. These rare pieces are the prop- | 
erty of Major Durham Matthews, Lan- | 


wades Park, Newmarket, England, and 
are reputed to have been designed to 


commemorate the restoration of Charles 


Il to the throne of England. They were 
exhibited at the loan exhibition depict- 
ing the reign of Charles II, in Grosve- 
nor Place, London, January to March, 
1932. The porringer with cover has the 
maker's mark s. L. 
figure of a bird, 1663. It is also engraved 
with a coat of arms. The tazza to match 


has the mark H. G. with mullet and five 


pellets, 1661 





Mime. PAUL GUILLAUME 


IS INTERESTED IN PURCHASING WORKS BY 


RENOIR, CEZANNE, ROUSSEAU, MANET, DEGAS 
DAUMIER, LAUTREC, VAN GOGH, SEURAT, COROT 


NOW AT 
THE SAVOY-PLAZA 
NEW YORK 


PARIS 


1 Ave. du Maréchal Maunoury 


surmounting the | 
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ARNOLD SELIGMANN 
REY & CO., INC. 


11 East 52nd Street NEW YORK 


EXHIBITION OF IMPORTANT PAINTINGS BY 


TITIAN, TINTORETTO AND 
VERONESE 


NEVER BEFORE SHOWN IN AMERICA 


Until January 31st 














JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, INC. 
30 West 54th Street New York 


OLD COINS and MEDALS 


WORKS OF ART 


EGYPTIAN — GREEK — ROMAN 
MEDIAEVAL and RENAISSANCE 


ARS CLASSICA, S. A. 
23, Quai du Mont-Blanc, 
GENEVA (Swiss) 


J. HIRSCH & CIE. 
11, Rue Royale 
PARIS (France) 











GOLDSCHMIDT GALLERIES 


{INC.} 


WORKS of ART 
PAINTINGS BY OLD MASTERS 


FRANKFURT 


BERLIN 
Kaiserstrasse 15 


Victoriastrasse 3-4 














RALPH M. CHAIT GALLERIES 
CHINESE ART 


600 MADISON AVENUE 








Now at 730 Fifth Ave., Heckscher Bldg., 2nd Floor, New York 
FINE PAINTINGS FOR DEALERS AND COLLECTORS 











PIERRE MATISSE 


MODERN PAINTINGS @ PRIMITIVE SCULPTURES 
ANCIENT ART OF AMERICA 


FULLER BUILDING 


51 EAST 57TH STREET NEW YORK 








LES FILS DE LEON HELFT 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, TAPESTRIES, OBJETS D’ART 


RARE FRENCH SILVER 


4 RUE DE PONTHIEU, PARIS 














GROWTH 


The 


January 4th 


American’s Saturday Art Pages of 


Lith 


advertisements than 


and carried more 
individual dealer 
on any previous Saturday since the 
page was established. This represents 
a steady growth, which is evidence that 
dealers in Art, Antiques and Decora- 


The 


(American unusually responsive to their 


tions have found the readers of 


advertising. 


The Saturday Page of 
ART, ANTIQUES and INTERIOR DECORATION 


New Dork American 
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MARIE HARRIMAN 


GALLERY 


HALICKA 
ARTHUR CARLES 


TO FEBRUARY 8 


61-63 EAST 57th STREET 





NEW YORK 


Exhibition of Drawings by 


DEGAS 


In Reproduction 
AT THE NEW GALLERIES OF 
RAYMOND & RAYMOND, Inc. 


40 EAST 52d STREET, NEW YORK 
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MARIE STERNER 


GALLERIES 


OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 


9 EAST 57th STREET 


MANI 


NEW YORK 





EVICH 


Until February 15 


CARL FISCHER ART GALLERY 


61 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
LONDON 





BRUMMER GALLERY 


Sculpture by 


JACQUES 


LIPCHITZ 


UNTIL JANUARY 31 


55 EAST 571th STREET 


NEW YORK 











CONSERVATION ~ RESTORATION 
OF PAINTINGS 


M. J. ROUGERON 


NEW YORK 


Studio founded in Antwerp 1840, Paris 1880 
Established in New York since 1907 


101 PARK AVENUE 


Member American Artists Professional League 
and Antique & Decorative Arts League 




















CALENDAR OF NEW YORK EXHIBITIONS 











MUSEUM AND PUBLIC GALLERIES 

American Academy of Arts and Letters, Broadway at 
Cecilia Beaux, to May L € 

American Fine Arts Galleries, 215 W. 57th St. 
N. A. W. P. & S., to Feb. 11. 

American Watercolor Society, 215 W. 57th St. Annual exhibition. 

A. W. A. Gallery, 353 W. 57th St. American Provincial paintings loaned by the 
Whitney Museum, to Jan. 31. 

Art Students’ League, 215 W. 57th St. Group show of recent prints; drawings and 
paintings by Anne Goldthwaite, to Jan. 25. 

Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway. Dance in Art, to Mar. 14th. 

Columbia University, Philosophy Hall. Paintings by Carl Schmitt, through Feb 

Federal Art Project Gallery, 63 E. 57th St. Paintings by sixty artists. 

International Art Center, 310 Riverside Dr. Norwegian Paintings, from Jan, 27. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. The Work of Francisco Goya, from Jan. 28. French 
Prints and ornaments of the eighteenth century, through Feb. 15. Egyptian 
Acquisitions, 1934-1935. 

Morgan Library, 29 E. 36th St. Illuminated manuscripts and drawings of the 
Christmas festival, to Jan. 31 

Municipal Art Committee, 62 W. 53rd St. Second Exhibition paintings, sculptures 
and graphic arts, to Feb. 1. 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St. Posters by Cassandre; the architecture of 
H. H. Richardson; paintings, the gift of Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Museum of the City of New York, Fifth Ave. at 104th St. “Parades and Proces- 
sions in New York”; photographs of New York shop windows—1935; late 
nineteenth century brocade dresses; “Hamlet in New York.” 

New York Public Library, 42nd St. & Fifth Ave. Japanese Figure Prints to April 
16. Prints and Drawings by Max Liebermann, to Jan. 31. 

Newark Museum, N. J. Recent accessions; modern American paintings and sculp- 
ture from the museum collection. 

Whitney Museum, 10 W. 8th St. Part I of the second biennial exhibition of sculp- 
ture, drawings and prints, to Feb. 13. 


155th St. Paintings by 


45th annual exhibition of the 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS 

An American Place, 509 Madison Ave. Paintings by Georgia O'Keefe, to Feb. 

Another Place, 43 W. 8th St. Paintings by Frank H. Schwartz, to Jan. 30. 

Arden Galleries, 460 Park Ave. Portraits, still life and watercolors by Katharine 
Gibson Van Cortlandt, to Jan. 27. Wax sculptures by Hidalgo, to Feb. 14. 

Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57th St. Paintings by Margaret Cooper; Mexican photo- 
graphs, Julian R. Tinkham, to Feb. 1. 

Bignou Galleries, 32 E. 57th St. Cezanne, Courbet, 
Monet and Renoir, to Feb. 8. 

Brummer Galleries, 55 E. 57th St. Sculptures by Jacques Lipchitz, to Jan. 31. 

Carroll Carstairs, 11 E. 57th St. French Impressionists and After, to Feb. 1. 

Contemporary Arts, 41 W. 54th St. Watercolors by Milton Douther, to Feb. 8. 

Downtown Galleries, 113 W. 13th St. American Birds. Sculpture 1785-1935, to 
Feb. 15. 

Dudensing Gallery, 697 Fifth Ave. Paintings by Harriet Blackstone, to Jan. 31. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 East 57th Street. Paintings of still-life and flowers by 
late XIXth century French artists, to February 1. 

Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries, 578 Madison Ave. Landscapes by Cesare A. Ricciardi. 
to Feb. 5. Eric Goldberg, Landscapes, to Feb. 11. 

Ferargil Galleries, 63 E. 57th St. Paintings by Eugene Savage, to Feb. 9; Paintings 
by Alice H. Murphy; Drypoints, by Max Pollak, Jan. 27-Feb. 9. 

Fifteen Gallery, 37 W. 57th St. Watercolors by Marion Monks Chase, Carl Gordon 
Cutler, Charles Hopkinson and Charles Hovey Pepper, to Feb. 1. 

Carl Fischer Gallery, 61 E. 57th St. Paintings by Abraham Manievich, to Feb. 15. 

Rene Gimpel, 2 E. 57th St. Frescoes by Puvis de Chavannes, until Feb. 1. 

Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave. Drawings by Lilian Westcott 
Hale, Jan. 28-Feb. 8. 

Grand Central Art Galleries, Fifth Ave. Branch, Union Club Bldg. Recent land- 
scapes by Chauncey F. Ryder, to Feb. 1. 

Guild Art Gallery, 37 W. 57th St. Watercolors by Lloyd Ney, to Jan. 25. Paintings 
by Jacques Zucker, Jan. 27-Feb. 15. 

Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 E. 57th St. Paintings by Arthur Carles, pastels by 
Halicka, to Feb. 8. 

Hendrix, Inc., 73 E. 57th St. Paintings by Maurice Grosser, to Jan. 30. 

Kennedy Galleries, 785 Fifth Ave. Colored engravings of birds and flowers, work 
by three Scandinavians, to Feb. 1. 

Keppel Galleries, 16 E. 57th St. Etchings and drawings of New York by Ernest D. 
Roth, to Feb. 15. 

Kleemann Galleries, 38 E. 57th St. Paintings by Ann Brockman, to Jan. 31. Prints 
by Hassam, Higgins, Nason, Wright, Sterner, Woiceske, to Feb. 1. 

hnoedler Galleries, 14 E. 57th St. Watercolors by Winslow Homer, to Feb. 8. 

Kraushaar Galleries, 680 Fifth Ave. Paintings, watercolors and drawings, to Feb. 8. 

La Salle Gallery, 3112 Broadway. Watercolors by Alfred Messner and Effie 
Rogers, to Jan. 31. 

Julien Levy Gallery, 602 Madison Ave. Paintings by Campigli, Jan. 28-Feb. 7. 

Lilienfeld Galleries, Inc., 21 E. 57th St. Paintings by Vlaminck, Jan. 27-Feb. 17. 

Macbeth Gallery, 11 E. 57th St. Paintings by Herbert Meyer, drawings by Eastman 
Johnson, to Feb. 3. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery, 51 E. 57th St. Large paintings by eight moderns, to Feb. 3. 

Guy E. Mayer Gallery, 578 Madison Ave. Prints by Frank W. Benson, antique 
Chinese jades, to Jan. 31. 

McDonald Galleries, 665 Fifth Ave. Lithographs by Odilon Redon, to Feb. 20. 

Midtown Galleries, 605 Madison Ave. Paintings by M. Azzi Aldrich, to Feb. 11. 

Montross Gallery, 785 Fifth Ave. Paintings by young Americans, to Feb. 1. 

Arthur A. Newton Galleries, 11 E. 57th St. Paintings by Zarh Pritchard, to Jan. 31. 

Frank Partridge, Inc., 6 E. 56th St. Drury Collection of Antique Furniture. 

Pen — — Club, 16 E. 10th St. Black and Whites, Watercolors and Pastels, 
to Jan. 30. 

Raymond & Raymond, 40 E. 52nd St. Reproductions of drawings by Degas, 
eighteenth century botanical prints and engravings. 

Rehn Galleries, 683 Fifth Ave. Paintings by John Carroll, to Feb. 1. 

Reinhardt Galleries, 730 Fifth Ave. Paintings by Griffith Bailey Coale, to Jan. 31. 

Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co., 11 E. 5lst St. Venetian Paintings, to Jan. 31. 

Jacques Seligmann & Co., 3 E. 51st St. Watercolors by Gordon Grant, to Feb. 11. 

Sixtieth Street Gallery, 138 E. 60th St. Paintings by fifty Americans. 

Marie Sterner, 9 E. 57th St. Mariette Lydis, paintings, Jan. 27-Feb. 15. 

Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan, 57 E. 56th St. Paula McWhite, Feb. 4-Feb. 22. 

Symons, Inc., 730 Fifth Ave. Louis XV marqueterie furniture, to Jan. 31. 

Valentine Gallery, 69 E. 57th St. Ten paintings by twentieth century French 
masters, to Feb. 1. 

Walker Galleries, Inc., 108 E. 57th St. Paintings by Joe Jones, to Feb. 1. 

Julius Weitzner, 36 E. 57th St. “Five centuries of painting.” 

Wildenstein Galleries, 19 E. 64th St. Paintings by John Young-Hunter, to Feb. 3. 
Yamanaka & Co., 680 Fifth Ave. Chinese portraits of the Ming dynasty, to Jan. 29. 
PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 

Arthur Ackermann & Son, 50 E. 57th St. Eighteenth century furniture. 
L. Alavoine & Co., 712 Fifth Avenue. French interior decorations. 
Isabella Barclay, Inc., 136 E. 57th St. Antique furniture, wall papers. 
Dalva Brothers, 2 W. 56th St. Antique tapestries, textiles and furniture. 
A. S. Drey, 680 Fifth Avenue. Old masters, furniture and works of art. 


Daniel H. Farr, 11 E. 57th St. Antique furniture, silver and porcelains. 
French & Co., 210 E. 57th St. Antique tapestries, furniture, works of art. 


97 
mf. 


Fantin-Latour, Van Gogh, 


Edward Garratt, Inc., 485 Madison Ave. Eighteenth, nineteenth century furniture. 


Jacob Hirsch, Inc., 30 W. 54th St. Ancient, mediaeval, renaissance art. 
Kent-Costikyan, Inc., 711 Fifth Ave. Antique, modern carpets and rugs. 
John Levy Galleries, 1 E. 57th St. Paintings by old masters. 

H. Michaelyan, Inc., 515 Madison Ave. Antique, modern carpets and rugs. 
Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57th St. Paintings by Americans. 

Roland Moore, Inc., 150 E. 55th St. Chinese art. 

National Arts Club, 119 E. 19th St. Members’ annual exhibition. 

Schwartz Galleries, 507 Madison Ave. Paintings and prints by Americans. 
Scott & Fowles, 745 Fifth Ave. Eighteenth century English paintings. 
Tonying Galleries, 5 E. 57th St. Chinese porcelains. 
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Art Galleries, Inc. 


9-13 East 59th Street 
New York 


AT AUCTION 


RARE AMERICAN 
PRINTS BY 


Currier by Qoes 


A Portion of the 
Collection Formed By 


MRS. JOHN SLADE 
Oyster Bay, L. I. 
OUTSTANDING EXAMPLES 
The Happy Family 
Home to Thanksgiving 
The Old Grist Mill 
A Cold Morning 
A Brush for the Lead 


and many others of 
equal importance 
PUBLIC SALE 
Friday Evening, January 31st 
At 8:15 P.M. 


January 25, 









EARLY AMERICAN 
FURNITURE 


PUBLIC SALE 
Saturday, February Ist 
At2 P.M. 





EXHIBITIONS Sun., Jan. 26th from 
2 to 5 P.M. and Daily until Sale from 


9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
E. P. & W. H. O'REILLY, Auctioneers j 


45th ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 


National Association of 
Women Painters & Sculptors 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


215 West 57th Street, New York 


Black and White Section 


ARGENT 
GALLERIES 
42 W. 57th St. 








January 25 to 
February 11 


February 
3 to 15 


PAUL 


REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York 


MACBETH GALLERY 


PAINTINGS 
BY AMERICAN ARTISTS 


ETCHINGS 


OWS 


WILLIAM MACBETH, Inc. 
11 East 57th Street New York 


VENEZIA 


San Trovaso 960 


PERIOD ROOMS, FURNITURE 


EARLY TEXTILES & RUGS 





DOWNTOWN 
AMERICAN BIRDS 


UNTIL FEB. 15 
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Vernay Galleries, 19 E. 54th St. English furniture and decorations. | 113 WEST 13th St. — NEW YORK 


Printed by WNU, New York 




















H. MICHAELYAN 


INCORPORATED 


che Cristocracy of ‘Rugs ‘ 








| 


Chrove is a fine example of a French Louis Phillipe Aubusson, unique 
in design and outstanding in execution. 





k In furtherance of our plan, through lec- 
tures and articles in magazines and daily 


papers, to create more interest in fine Rugs 
of merit, we now make this offer to the 
readers of The Art News: 


We will ship, prepaid, one or two Rugs 

to conform with your ideas of a desirable 

; type. You can enjoy these Rugs for a 

‘ week and, should you be unable to find a 

permanent place in your home for them. 
you may return them at our expense. 











———_ §15 MADISON AVENUE: 


at 53rd Street : New York 
PALM BEACH DEPARTMENTS 


Restoration and Preservation 


GALLERIES of Antique Rugs 


' Cataloging and Appraisals 
: Lectures for Art Classes 
265 PALM BEACH AVENUE CORRESPONDENCE INVITED and Art Clubs 


Exhibitions in Museums 
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PAUL ROSENBERG 


ESTABLISHED IN 1878 


Woo LLL 


INTERIOR OF THE GALLERIES IN PARIS 


SELECTED PAINTINGS 


of the XIX and XX Centuries 
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21 RUE LA BOETIE, PARIS : 

HOTEL PIERRE, NEW YORK 
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